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Chronicle 


Peace Conference.—The Council of the League of 
Nations begins its fifth meeting in Rome on May 14. The 
eight delegates of the nations will take the first step to- 
eiaiinia wards carrying out the provisions of 

‘ the League. International disarma- 

ment, publication of treaties, the first 

meeting of the Assembly of the League, admission of new 

members, permanent organization of the secretariat, dis- 

cussion of the report of the Washington Labor Confer- 

ence, are some of the most important matters which will 
come up for consideration. 

It was officially announced on May 6 that the Council 
of the League informed the Supreme Council, previously 
to the meeting at San Remo, that no invitation should be 
issued to any power to assume a mandate over Armenia 
until the boundaries of the new republic had been fixed, 
a free port, preferably Batum, been offered to Armenia, 
and provision made for its defense, possibly by an inter- 
national force, should the mandate be offered to a small 
country. 

The treaty between the Allies and Turkey was handed 
to the Turkish plenipotentiaries on May 11. A summary 





among other things, for the maintenance of the Sultan in 
Constantinople, with strict limitations of power; for the 
annulment of all conversions to Islam since November 1, 
1914, for the protection of racial minorities in the matter 
of freedom to establish, manage and control charitable, 
religious and social institutions, schools and educational 
establishments; for the restitution to non-Turkish sub- 
jects, such as Armenians and Greeks, of their homes, 
property and business; for the right of search with re- 
spect to lost persons; and for reciprocal and voluntary 
emigration of persons belonging to racial minorities. 


The economic conference to be held at Spa on May 
25, at which for the first time since the war an official 
representative of the Reichstag will have an active voice 

in a meeting with the Allies, is giving 


Conference . , : ‘ 
f rise to heated discussion in Europe 
at Spa ; : . . 
and especially in France and Ger- 
many. France insists that it should be made unmis- 


takably clear to Germany that the conference has for its 
object, not to grant further concessions or modifications 
of the Treaty of Versailles, but to arrange for the imme- 
diate carrying out of its provisions. Germany is already 
urging in the press that it is impossible to fulfil the obli- 
gations it was forced to assume. 

M. Tardieu, writing in L’/ilustration, of May 8, com- 
plains bitterly that four months have passed, since the 
treaty came into effect, without any step having been 
made to enforce it. The meetings of the Supreme Coun- 
cil, he says, have done nothing but grant concessions to 
Germany. Munitions have not been handed over, dis- 
armament has not taken place, no steps to liquidate war- 
debts have been made. The policy of the Allies, since the 
treaty came into effect, has been, according to M. Tar- 
dieu, one of “ silence, inaction and wavering.” They have 
been talking for four months as if the treaty did not exist, 
and the conference at Spa, to his mind, is fraught with 
peril of mere repetition of ineffectual conversations. 
Germany is no more optimistic as to the result of the con- 
ference than is France. German financiers hold that the 
French demands for reparations are so impracticable as 
to be not even open to discussion, and that return to nor- 
mal conditions in Europe and throughout the world is 
impossible unless the Versailles Treaty is subjected to 
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considerable modifications. England has not been alto- 
gether adverse to certain modifications, but France be- 
lieves that England has got out of the war practically 
all she wants, at least all she can expect, whereas France 
so far has received only prospects, which seem in a fair 
way of being reduced. British generosity, therefore, to 
Germany finds no response in France. 


Home News.—The debate on the resolution, declaring 
the state of war with Germany and Austria to be at an 
end, was opened in the Senate by Senator Knox on 


May 5. He contended that as a 

Peace Resolution matter of law and fact the war had 
ended: 

As a matter of law and of fact we are at peace with Ger- 

many, first, because of the terms of the armistice of November 


li, 1918, its amendments and renewals; second, because of the 
“silent ceasing” of hostilities; third, because of the disappear- 
ance, the extinction of the Government against which we de- 
clared war, and fourth, because of the negotiation by us and 
our Allies or associates in the war with the people who were 
lately our enemies, and the ratification by our Allies or asso- 
ciates and our enemies, of a treaty of peace which specifically 
provides both for the termination of hostilities to be followed 
by a resumption of diplomatic relations, and also for the status 
that should exist during our future peace-time intercourse; 
which treaty is now in force and observed everywhere except 
in the United States, and has in fact and in international law 
brought peace to the whole world, including ourselves. 

This being the case, he declared, “it is not only legally 
sound, but economically, morally and patriotically neces- 
sary and indispensable that we at once repeal the declara- 
tion of war.” He maintained that the welfare and safety 
of the nation imperatively demand that we know we have 
peace, and that the forces aimed at destruction of prop- 
erty and American institutions forbid any further delay. 
This return to peace and to the government of peace, the 
President has persistently blocked, he continued, in his 
effort to coerce the Senate “to surrender its will and 
judgment to him, to become mere automatons to register 
his mandate—to approve his treaty in its last minutiae 
as he sent it to us.” Since the President was determined 
to neutralize any step towards a return to the government 
of peace that is not in full accord with the Presidential 
wishes, and since on the other hand the Senate were 
equally determined not to ratify the treaty in all those 
particulars on which the President insisted, the only 
course left was to make the resolution self-operative. 
Senator Knox cited a number of precedents for ending 
wars without treaties. That President Wilson still adheres 
to his determination not to accept the treaty except in 
the form it was drafted in Paris is clear from his state- 
ment to the Democratic Committee of Oregon of May 9, 
in which he urged that the party should at once proclaim 
itself the uncempromising champion of the nation’s honor 
by indorsing and supporting the Versailles Treaty and 
condemning the Lodge reservations. 


France.—Some of the French journals have for some 
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time given expression to the sentiment of resentment of 
the country with the British Government growing out of 
ae ae _. the Turkish Treaty. In an article en- 
are with titled “The Division of Turkey,” 
se ay he Temps asks the British Govern- 
ment to state openly whether it has a secret treaty or 
agreement of any kind with the Sultan. It also declares 
that Lloyd George brought improper pressure to bear 
upon the French delegates at the San Remo Conference 
to win the assent to certain clauses of the Turkish 
Treaty. It adds that if there exists between England 
and the Sultan any agreement for an avowed and open 
protectorate as in Egypt, or in a camouflaged form as in 
Persia, the attitude of the British command is easily 
understood. The Paris journal continues as follows: 
But when the Turkish papers published last winter a secret 
treaty which, they said, was signed by the Prime Minister and 
the present Grand Vizier, the High Commissioner of the Brit- 
ish Government denied it. Can the Turkish delegates state that 
there exists no arrangement of any sort which places or prom- 
ises to place their Government under the particular protection 
of any one power? Would it not be useful that such a dec- 
laration be made with all the necessary authority and that it 
should be inseparable from the future treaty? France, when 
she was recently accused of imperialistic aims, was not embar- 
rassed when she denied it in the most emphatic manner. Eng- 
land in her turn might make such a denial without damaging 


her authority. 

The Temps moreover asserts that the Turkish treaty 
was drafted in London at a moment when France was 
busy with German problems, and that the treaty as it 
now stands, means the diminution of French influence 
and interests in the East, and makes it plain that such 
a diminution works in favor of England. It then goes 
on to criticize the methods pursued at the recent San 
Remo Conference, in which the Allied Governments pro- 
ceeded to the final settlement of the Turkish Treaty and 
at the same time, to the hearing of the representations 
of the German Chancellor at Spa. According to the 
Paris paper, every time the British Government would 
object to the policy France proposed to follow toward 
Germany, England would be heard trying to obtain 
supplementary advantages in the East, while on the 
other hand, every time France would try to make her 
solution prevail in the East, the report would be that 
England would not aid to disarm Germany or force 
her to pay, “and the two negotiations would thus be 
mutually poisoned.” For these reasons, the Temps con- 
tends, the negotiations should be successive and not 
simultaneous. 

It declares also that while the Turkish delegates are 
at Paris, “ no one knows just what the Government they 
represent amounts to.” It complains bitterly that in 
certain military movements and measures, contrary to 
the privileges and rights of the Allied armies of occupa- 
tion in Constantinople, the British officer presiding over 
the Commission of Control was the only one who was 
consulted. He authorized measures, without notifying 
the French or Italian officials. It asks pointedly how 
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the British authorities can consider that only England - 


has the right to furnish what pleases her to the Sultan’s 
Government. In concluding the Temps declares that 
France must find out just what authority the Sultan has 
today, for if his power is nil, the signature of his envoys 
is not much. As far, it says, as it can find out, the 
provinces of Asia Minor regard the Sultan as a prisoner 
of foreigners, and without openly revolting against him, 
refuse to recognize his decisions. It cannot understand 
why French troops in Cilicia are the only French forces 
against which the Turks direct their operations. While 
waiting for the answer to this enigma it sees in the 
Turkish power only a fictitious power, incapable of 
stopping warfare in Cilicia and little qualified to sign 
peace at Paris. 


The Executive Committee of the General Labor Fed- 
eration announced on May 7 that in view of the attitude 
of the Government toward the strike movement, it felt 
itself bound to organize and extend its 
resistence to the Government, and 
that is was considering the entrance 
of new industrial forces into the strike movement. On 
the date mentioned the general strike situation showed 
but little change among the railroad men and the miners, 
but there was improvement among the dockmen, many 
returning to work. On May 6, the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Railway Workers’ Federation held a stormy 
meeting in which it was understood there was a strong 
sentiment in favor of calling off the strike, if it could be 
done without appearing to eapitulate to the Government. 
Among the miners of the northern coal fields there was 
intense dissatisfaction with the Government measures 
and they decided to strike on May 10. There was a di- 
vision of feeling and counsel among the outlaw metal 
workers who have struck, as their movement up to May 
7 had involved only 20,000 of the 200,000 men engaged 
in the various trades affected. ~ 


The Strike 


As a result, however, of the endeavor of the Govern- 
ment to make the best of its victory over the railway men, 
the general strike took a graver turn on May 8. Secret 
orders were issued by the General Federation of Labor, 
which were intended to paralyze electrical power and 
lighting systems throughout the country, unless the Gov- 
ernment should show a more lenient attitude toward the 
men. In addition to the railroad men, whose walkout 
started the general strike, all other transport workers, 
even taxi-drivers, were ordered out on the day set. 


Up to this last stage of the strike movement, the Fed- 
eration took only a passing interest in the strike move- 
ment. Its leaders did not think the time ripe for a wide- 
spread labor movement of that kind. They attempted to 
open negotiations with the Government and to arrange 
for the surrender of the railway men and their support- 
ers with a “minimum of satisfaction.” The Govern- 
ment stood firm by its ultimatum that the men must re- 
turn to work unconditionally. 
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Ireland.—On May 4, eighty-eight congressmen, sixty- 
two of whom are Democrats and twenty-six Republi- 
cans, sent this protest to Premier Lloyd George and the 
British Parliament against the im- 
prisonment without arraignment or 
trial of persons arrested in Ireland. 


The House and 
Commons 


With the profound conviction that further wars and acts of 
war should be avoided, and, believing that wholesale arrests 
without arraignment or trial disturb the peace and tranquillity 
of a people, are destructive of human rights and are at vari- 
ance with that principle of liberty which is embodied in the 
United States Constitution, in the provision that no person shall 
be “deprived of life, liberty or property without due process of 
law,” the undersigned, members of the Congress of the United 
States of America, protest against further imprisonment, with- 
out arraignment or trial, of persons resident in Ireland arrested 
for acts of a political nature, and we ask in the spirit of Amer- 
ican freedom and love of justice, out of our friendliness to the 
peoples of England and Ireland, and in the name of interna- 
tional peace, that hereafter if arrests based upon acts of a po- 
litical nature are made in Ireland, by color or any form of au- 
thority, the right of trial shall without unreasonable delay be 
accorded to the accused. 


On May 6, this message and allied topics were the 
subjects of interpellation and debate in Commons. Bot- 
tomly, the American baiter, asked what the Government 
knew of the Irish loan, De Valera’s triumphant progress 
through the United States, his reception by governors, 
State legislatures and so on. He further inquired if 
these did not constitute unfriendly acts. Captain Benn 
demanded that the Government take steps to halt the 
American campaign in favor of Irish freedom. Mr. 
Chadwick was grieved that New Orleans honored 
“the outlaw,” De Valera, with the freedom of the 
city. In the House of Lords, one Smith, now known 
as Baron Birkerhead said that Great Britain was deter- 
mined to continue its present policy towards Sinn Fein. 
There would be no relaxation of severity and no parley. 


He declared 


Every single motive which led the United States to resist the 
attempt at secession would operate with even greater force to 
determine this country, and he would remind the Sinn Feiners 
that the race which had resisted the might of the German Em- 
pire would not yield to a section of desperate people in Ireland. 


Birkerhead was supported by a cable sent to North- 
cliffe by Demarest Lloyd of Boston, president of that 
very amusing society known as the Loyal Coalition. 
Lloyd called the congressmen’s message impertinent 
and consoled Great Britain by assuring the Premier that 
these congressmen would pay at the polls for this 
meddlesome interference. The Methodist conference in 
session at Des Moines was equally sympathetic with 
Britain and passed a resolution which in effect con- 
demned Irish freedom, the second resolution of the kind 
passed by Methodist conferences. And this in spite of 
the fact that within fifteen months more than 5,000 
Irish men and women have been arrested and jailed, in 
most cases without even a charge. 
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Italy—From the Osservatore Romano we learn the 
interesting details of the recent congress of the Italian 
Catholic Popular party, held at Naples. Opened by the 
Duke of Santa Severina, the sessions 
were presided over by Signor Ro- 
dino. Though not without their ani- 
mated, and at times heated discussions, beginning at the 
very first sessions when Signor Martire was selected to 


The Naples 
Congress 


speak in the name of the party’s Parliamentary Commit- . 


tee, the meeting bound the party more closely together 
and emphasized its political, social, and educational aims. 
It was a success for Don Sturzo, the leader of the party, 
and for Signor Meda, the former Minister of Finance. 

Signor Meda warned the congress not to risk at the 
present moment, when the country is facing so many dif- 
ficult and complex problems, any action tending to bring 
about a fresh general election; such an election now, he 
thought, would be fatal to the party and to all who wish 
to preserve order. Signor Anile urged the importance 
of extending and improvitig the system of primary edu- 
cation. The Catholic aim, clearly brought out in the Con- 
gress, is to fight, and if possible to do away with a State 
monopoly of education, to which, in Italy as in almost 
every country in Europe the Government is fast ap- 
proaching. The party wishes also to secure equal rights 
for all schools for the purpose of State examinations and 
State degrees. Throughout the congress the school ques- 
tion, those of land and property, and those dealing with 
the agarian problems, so important in Italy, were thor- 
oughly discussed. The discussions on the land question 
showed that the delegates were overwhelmingly opposed 
to the extremist party represented formerly by Signor 
Miglioli. No little surprise was manifested, when 
Signor Miglioli abandoned the policy with which he had 
been identified, that of the socialization of farm lands, 
and declared himself in favor of peasant proprietorship. 
This action was due, it is stated on authoritative grounds, 
to the Holy Father’s recent letter to the Bishop of Ber- 
gamo, in which he condemned the disorders in the diocese 
of Bergamo caused by a radical element which had crept 
into the Catholic organizations there. In the Naples 
Congress, the extremists were entirely outvoted. The 
result was to place the Catholic party in opposition to the 
Socialist land policy. As to the future policy of the party, 
the Catholics decided to support the Government, if the 
latter’s program proves acceptable. But they will not 
yield on the matter of religious education in the schools. 


Mexico.—At last definite news has reached the United 
States concerning the extent of the Mexican revolution, 
the cause of which was explained in last week’s issue of 
America. According to well-defined 
reports the States of Chihuahua, 
Sonora, practically all of Sinaloa, 
Guerrero, Tampico, Durango, Zacatecas, and the border 
along the Rio Grande, almost from Coahuila into Tamau- 
lipas, are in complete revolt against Carranza. Besides 


The New 


Revolution 
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this, there have been numerous uprisings in Coahuila, 
Tepic, Jalisco, Michoacan, Guanajuato, Puebla, Vera 
Cruz, Oaxaca, Tabaco and Chiapas. At this date Neuvo 
Leon, San Luis Potosi, Hidalgo, Campeche and Yucatan 
are comparatively quiet. Many of Carranza’s generals, 
some of the members of his official family and some con- 
gressmen have parted with him. The generals ordered 
the First Chief to quit office by May 15. Carranza an- 
swered in a long manifesto of 6,000 words, in which, 
after notifying the people that it would be impossible to 
hold elections in July, he declared he would yield office 
to a constitutionally elected successor only. Shortly after 
this on May 7 the revolutionists captured Mexico City 
and Carranza was reported in flight. 

Part XIV of the Fall findings are now off the press. 
The most interesting witness is the Rev. Edwin R. 
Brown, once a Baptist missionary in Mexico. He con- 
Fall Findings fesses that he was heartily in favor 

of the Carranza revolution but was 

xv finally turned against it when, on re- 
flection, he saw “the hypocrisy of the leaders and the 
fact that they used patriotism (sic) for their own ends 
as a means for looting and despoiling the country.” He 
does not believe “ that the system of religion and educa- 
tion in Mexico for the past 400 years has produced either 
individuals or a public opinion sufficiently moral to hope 
for any man being able to lead the people.” This precious 
thought he confided to Bryan two years ago next June, 
adding that the people would not follow a moral man 
(p. 2075). Despite this, Mt. Brown declares that the 
Baptist denomination has put all its work into the hands 
of Mexican leaders (p. 2076), presumably immoral men 
leading immoral people. In his opinion the only hope 
for Mexico “ will come through the evangelical and Prot- 
estant teachings and the Protestant Evangelical churches” 
(p. 2076). Further, the witness admits that preachers in 
Mexico “camouflage” in order to evade the law (pp. 
2076, 2077). ‘“‘ And they must send out biased reports 
of conditions down there, because if they did not they 
would get into trouble immediately; and that is too bad, 
too, because it makes liars out of good Christian people” 
(p. 2077). In other words, a Protestant missionary de- 
clares that Protestant missionaries in Mexico are liars, on 
the plea that a supposedly good end justifies bad means. 
This is a valuable admission given under oath. Mr. 
Brown then had inserted into the record an item from 
the Record of Christian Work, which tells of Carranza’s 
savagery toward the Church in Quentaro; the account 
proceeds to declare that the Church took revenge by 
turning a mob of 3,000 on the Methodist school. The 
proof that the Church did this is as follows: “ A towns- 
man not connected with the mission shot a rifle into the 
air and the whole cowardly pack vanished like coyotes. 
They abandoned the banner which they carried. Its 
staff proved to be the pole of a baldachin borne in the 
Catholic processions of the town and witnessed to the 
authoritative inspiration of the proceedings!” (p. 2080). 
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The Appeal to Truth 


FRANCOIS VEUILLOT 


HE movement towards intellectual stability and 

religious truth which is manifesting itself today 

+ in all circles, consciously in some and instinc- 

tively in others, is both a symptom and a revelation of 
French mentality. 

We are faced on all sides with the ruins which the in- 
vader has multiplied in one part or another of our na- 
tional territory. We hope for the compensation whereby 
the vanquished aggressor shall repair this damage, 
whether we shall ever get it is another matter. So, 
among our people, these material preoccupations have 
reached such an acuteness and intensity that it seems as 
though the spirit would give way under the pressure. 
But ev -n so, the spirit is asserting itself against matter. 
The anxiety of a considerable number of the French peo- 
ple is not so much to see this reparation made with the 
least delay; rather it is that they perceive the French 
mind reaching to the breaking point under the efforts to 
secure this reparation. 

And because of this there is to be heard coming from 
every party a cry of alarm: Do not allow the torch of 
our understanding to become dimmed; do not suffer the 
belly to live while the mind itself may be left to die! 
Only a short time ago Maurice Barrés undertook a vigo- 
rous and brilliant campaign along these very lines. 
“Less now than ever,” he wrote last July, “ has France 
the right to sin against the spirit; less now than ever 
has she the right to extinguish the sparks of the Creator 
Spirit.” And can we not hear, in that utterance, an echo 
of the evangelical maxim: Man shall not live by bread 
alone? 

Not very long since there was founded an organization 
of brain workers, the Fédération des Travailleurs Intel- 
lectuels. Among its members there are some, no doubt, 
who have a visionary idea that in joining such an organi- 
zation they may escape from that fierce competition which 
is the lot of the manual workers. But the majority, and 
more particularly the directors, are obeying a much 
higher and more disinterested call. They are devoting 
themselves to the propagation of French culture, and 
their aim finds utterance in journals of the most diverse 
kinds. It is not the Figaro, a literary journal, which 
alone proclaims that France, after having swept aside 
the Bismarckian maxim that “might is stronger than 
right,” must save the world from that other no less bar- 
barous principle that “might is stronger than mind.” 
There is the Matin, just an ordinary daily newspaper, 
which salutes the coming of capital-mind, bearing its 
part with capital-labor and capital-money. Again, there 
is Avenir, the interpreter of the Radicals, which de- 
clares that “ without the spiritual and contemplative élite 





we should have nothing more than a decerebrated so- 
ciety.” 

The writers who use such language and who commit 
themselves to such phrases belong to the seekers after 
truth. That truth Catholics can unfold before their eyes ; 
for the Catholics march in the front ranks of this spir- 
itual army. Nor is it sufficient that they defend the pre- 
rogatives of the spirit; they are summoned as to a dity 
and to a high and holy mission. 

Among the conferences given in Paris during the past 
winter, which were diffused by the press throughout the 
whole of France, was a series of instructions, in which 
the Revue des Jeunes took the initiative, that admirably 
typify this characteristic. The persons who engaged in 
this task drew up a complete program of organization 
for the entire city, and in their plans for reconstruction 
gave the first place to ideas, and to Catholic ideas. It is 
not possible, within the limits of an article, to enumerate 
these conferences, dealing with the most diverse and 
weighty questions. I can no more than mention one 
writer and outline one subject: Henri Massis, and La 
Cité de l’Esprit. 

The name of Henri Massis is a name to be remem- 
bered. He stands out as an emblem of this generation of 
heroes, and at the same time is one of the masters nearest 
to the generation of restorers. Some time before the 
war there appeared a book, which even then signalized 
the new era of French youth. That book, “ Les Jeunes 
Gens d’Aujourd’ hui,” bore the signature of a mysterious 
Agathon, under which were concealed two collaborators, 
of whom Henri Massis was one. At that time he had not 
yet been brought into the servitude of truth, but he was 
the advance signal, so to speak, of a Catholic renais- 
sance among his companions. The time was not far 
distant, however, when he was to be reborn, together 
with Piachari, his frére de pensée, who was later his 
brother in arms. Wounded and decorated with the Croix 
de Guerre, ‘Henri Massis took up his pen again and 
threw himself into action. In “Le Sacrifice” he pub- 
lished a volume that laid bare his soul and revealed the 
fount of his devotion. Now he is engaged in the found- 
ing of an intellectual party, Parti de I’Intelligence, and 
is shortly to publish the Revue Universelle, an organ for 
the spread of culture. i 

Some weeks ago Henri Massis deiivered a conference 
on La Cité de Esprit. In it he opposed with courageous 
lucidity the universal truths to the hectic and modernis- 
tic innovations; the truths which are eternally young 
to that which is merely modern. To the worship of 
efficiency he opposed the culture of the mind. “ An or- 
ganization may perhaps be perfect in its efficiency,” he 
said, “ but it is no more than the tool of the most absolute 
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disorganization, if it is in the service of disorder.”” The 
problem which obtrudes itself, then, is mainly “a great 
spiritual probiem, and the Church alone holds the solu- 
tion.” 

The most clearly discernible mission of the Church is precisely 
to protect the intellect from natural errors, to hold back the 
spirit of man from self-destruction and from doubts that at- 
tack the human reason, and to safeguard for man the right 
and the dignity of human thought. 

These are the principles that illuminate the elite of our 
young generation. And in the great schools of the State 
there are active and compact groups that are transform- 
ing these principles into actions. At Notre Dame 600 
pupils of the Ecole Centrale united to make their Easter 
incommon. At St. Etienne du Mont 550 Polytechnicians 
approached the altar in a body. At St. Sulpice the young 
men from the School of Mines met united at the altar 
rails. A short time ago I visited an establishment of 
the Sisters of Charity on one of the principal streets, 
and I found there a group of students from the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure who had come to instruct the chil- 
dren and direct the older ones in their study circles. 
These, let it be remembered, came from the State col- 
leges. Any one who would have dared to predict such 
a thing twenty-five years ago would have been put down 
as a raving lunatic! 

These young people have seized hold upon the truth, 
and they are spreading it abroad. But there are many 
others—and I have noted these, too—who are looking 
for it. In the non-religious and irreligious organs one 
gathers that under the form of regrets or of aspirations 
they make the admission of their anguish and of their 
needs. 

Mgr. Baudrillart, who presided at the conference 
given by Henri Massis, recalled one such instance that 
was impressively characteristic. It appeared during the 
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time of the printers’ strike in the Feuille Commune, a 
journal that favors the Socialists and the anti-clericals. 
It was the bitter complaint of a member of the typo- 
graphic union who was censured because he failed to 
remember the duty of sacrifice for his comrades, and who 
replied: “ You have silenced the voice that came from 
Heaven and since we may no longer speak in 
the name of Christian charity, in what name are we to 
speak henceforth?” 

These anxious and pressing questions, which testify to 
a profound labor of the soul, can be multiplied. Here 
is Gustave Hervé, for instance, who after turning his 
back on anti-national Socialism, finds himself ensnared 
in a defiant ignorance of religion and appalled at the 
prospect of revolutionary frenzies. “ Were not the 
ancient churches,” he asks himself in a tone of mingled 
longing and dread, “necessary safeguards to prevent 
human folly from dashing itself against the very foun- 
dations of all civilization? ” 

And in the Radical, the organ of a narrowly aggres- 
sive free thought, there emerges an unlooked-for tribute 
to the liturgical solemnities. “ It is beautiful, I do assure 
you that it is very beautiful But what about 
us?” The Catholics understand, they have a perception 
of their rites and ceremonies “ because they have one 
faith, one common interior life But what about 
us?” The writer concludes with a sigh: “ We ought to 
have such a faith, such an ideal!” 

Marcel Sembat, the Socialist deputy and one of the 
leaders of the party, had reason on his side when he 
wrote only a short while before the war: “ There are 
times when the wind blows favorably towards the 
Church, and it seems as if we were close upon such a 
time.” 

Indeed, that time has come! 


Golden Lives and Silver Linings 


James Louis SMALL 


contributed to the Catholic World, the Rev. John 
Cavanaugh, C. S. C., voices what is no doubt the sen- 
timent of many when he says: 

Probably no one who has talked with chaplains or soldiers, 
has failed to express the hope that stories of heroism or piety 
may be gathered into book form for the edification of posterity 
and to commemorate the spiritual qualities of the men who made 
up the fighting forces of America. Jt is to be hoped that every 
chaplain will contribute his quota of beautiful incidents to the 
record, and it is much to be desired, though too much to hope 
for, that the officers and the soldiers and sailors themselves, as 
well as the zealous and efficient men who carried on the work of 
the Knights of Columbus, may contribute according to their 
knowledge to the fund of that ‘ storial thynge that toucheth 
gentlenesse.’ 


We echo the excellent padre’s desire for a compilation 


|: the course of a thoughtful and suggestive article 


that would be as unique as it would be fascinating. The 
average “ human-interest”” novel would pale into insig- 
nificance beside it, so broad must needs be the canvas 
upon which it is painted, so vivid the detail with which 
it deals. Having said this much we may add, without 
fear of contradiction, that it is, indeed, too much to hope 
for that the great body of participants in the conflict, 
whether combatants or welfare workers, will contribute 
each his share to the work. 

There are a number of reasons for this. Speaking 
from the point of view of the welfare worker, specifi- 
cally a Knights of Columbus secretary, and reverting to 
the more intimate form of the first person singular, I 
take the hazard of a guess or two. First, the K. of C. 
secretary was for the most part a man of action, given 
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rather to it than to an analysis of its motives ,still less 
to the recording of them. Moreover, I venture the ob- 
servation that of the several thousand secretaries in the 
service there are few in whose memory there do not 
stand out with startling distinctness certain incidents that 
will last as long as life itself; scenes that even now pass 
in review durmg the night watches, and that obtrude 
themselves in the midst of busy days. These are, to 
quote, Father Cavanaugh, “ permitted to remain the treas- 
ured memories of a little group,” not because of a con- 
scious selfishness, but, rather, by reason of a manly re- 
luctance to wield the scalpel and lay them, torn and 
bleeding, before the gaze of a curious world. True, the 
feeling that prompts such reluctance may be fanciful, 
but without question it is sincere. 

It is also more or less inevitable that the secretary’s 
experience should be a sealed book. His work was, in 
its way, like that of the priest. In moments of stress, of 
danger, of pain, of homesickness, he gazed deeply into 
men’s souls. Very often he saw their lives naked and 
bereft of conventional adornment, and now that he has 
returned home a natural delicacy dictates that he speak 
in generalities. Granted that he is accustomed to writ- 
ing, his narrative might, therefore, be expected to sacri- 
fice the picturesque to a sense of honor, which if a 
trifle over-sensitive is also commendable. 

Father Cavanaugh’s words on “ The Silver Lining” 
have set many thoughts agoing in my head. Finely 
heroic as were the myriad deeds performed at the front, 
I prefer to leave their recital to others better informed 
than myself. What I should wish to celebrate— and this 
brief paper has no other purpose—is the valor of a 
period that covers the autumn weeks of 1918, just before 
the signing of the armistice, a period during which a 
double fight was being waged. While our valiant dough- 
boys were falling by the thousand on the bloody fields of 
France other thousands on this side of the water were en- 
gaged in a hand-to-hand conflict with a foe that was more 
dangerous because it was unseen. Whatever chronicle 
has been set down of this latter struggle is drab, meager 
and lacking in most, if not all, of the elements of dramatic 
interest. Yet I am not afraid to say that no drama could 
be more sublime. 

For many weeks I had been awaiting the call to serv- 
ice. Finally it came in the form of a telegram calling me 
to Camp Dodge. Never shall I forget the ride over the 
Illinois and Iowa prairies, placid beneath the golden Oc- 
tober sunlight that struck fire from wayside bush and 
low-lying woodland. Never shall I forget my first view 
of the camp, then at its height of activity. It burst upon 
my sight like a fairyland, brilliant with its rows of twin- 
kling lights, red, white and blue. 

What I actually found within the camp’s precincts was 
a monster charnel house. The normal capacity of the 
base hospital was 1,800. On the night I reported there 
it registered in the neighborhood of 10,000, nearly one 
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quarter of the entire camp. The “flu” was upon it in 
full force. 

Our single hospital secretary had been taken ill with 
the disease, but after a few days’ respite was on his feet, 
pluckily marshaling his forces. The complete K. of C. 
secretarial staff, with the exception of those absolutely 
needed at headquarters, was mobilized at the hospital 
and for over a fortnight we lived a life apart, forgetting 
the world and by the world forgot. 

Nothing mattered those days but the wresting of soul 
and body from the enemy. By day half-a-dozen secre- 
taries and two Catholic chaplains were in the wards; the 
secretaries writing letters for the sick and dying lads, 
helping the nurses, doing anything that was at hand to 
do; the chaplains ceaseless, untiring in their spiritual 
ministrations. All night a secretary and two chaplains 
held the line. 

At the desk in the hall—the Knights had no office at 
that time—secretaries relieved one another at the type- 
writer, past which for ten and twelve hours at a stretch 
a long line of heartbroken relatives filed to dictate their 
telegrams and have letters written. ‘‘ John is no bet- 
ter; John is worse; ” “ John died this morning; ” thus 
from day to day was told off the rosary of grief, with a 
bright spot here and there, a promise of recovery or a 
boy snatched miraculously from the grave. During all 
that time we took our short walks on the hospital prem- 
ises, where all about us were weeping people who had 
grown so used to wearing face-masks that they forgot 
to remove them, even when out-of-doors. There was no 
drill, no cheerful trumpet call for reveitle or retreat, and 
back and forth all day long, on its journey to the city, 
ran the grim gray hearse. 

Is it strange, think you, that the scenes enacted there 
are cut, diamond-like, upon one’s memory, so that one 
shrinks from unveiling them, even when a lapse of 
eighteen months has served to modify their pathos? As- 
suredly, nothing but a conviction, issuing from a perusal 
of Father Cavanaugh’s dictum, that “the spiritual heri- 
tage of a war that touched the heights of heroism, as 
well as the depths of degradation, ought not to pass com- 
pletely out of the memory of mankind,” urges to the 
recital of so gruesome a story. 

At the height of the epidemic there was, mercifully, 
no time for prolonged thought ; one simply did the things 
that lay at hand to do. Later, when the wave receded 
and left us with hundreds of convalescents, including 
three wards of empyema cases, boys so ill as to be 
classed by the doctors as “ fifty-fifties,” one had breath- 
ing-space to look about and leisure, too, to give to what 
we called “ intensive work.” 

Life in the hospital became a cheerful, pleasant round, 
for the greater portion of the time. Cures were much 
more numerous than deaths and it was good to feel that 
one had some small part to play in the intensely human 
drama. Humor and sadness were strangely intermin- 
gled, and in the latter part of the year a flurry of excite- 
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ment was set stirring by the arrival of half a hundred 
overseas wounded. 

Many faces crowd about me as I write. There is that 
of my friend, Prizek, a rollicking lad of Polish extrac- 
tion, who laughed like a child when received into the 


“flu” ward. He would be all right, he said, in a day or 
so. The “day or so” found him with pneumonia and 
he “went West” after receiving the Sacraments, with 


a smile on his face and a “ Hail Mary” on his lips. He 
was one of a large family and the letter that came to us 
in reply to our few lines of condolence was touching in 
its simplicity. ‘“ No one knows,” wrote his sister, “ how 
he will be missed at home.” That note, written upon a 
scrap of cheap paper, is filed away in some musty and 
forgotten nook, God knows where. But I choose to think 
that the watchful Angels have copied it in the Lamb’s 
Book of Life. 

Then there was the stripling from a hamlet in Arkan- 
sas who was thought to be dying. Yet he had one of our 
secretaries make out a money order for his mother and 
dictated the accompanying letter in a painful whisper: 
“Dear Mother: I’m sending seven dollars. It’s the best 
I can do now, but I'll try and do better next month.” He 
didn’t die; he lived, and is back home, let us hope, with 
his mother: a son of whom she may well be proud. 

John Wheeler was a colored brother from “ N’yaw- 
Leens.” John’s predilections were for pie and every dis- 
ease known to mortal man. He was pronounced incur- 
able with the appearance of each fresh malady, but 
lived through them all to return to his beloved “ N’yaw- 
Leens.” His wife was a Catholic and John became one 
upon his supposed deathbed. Once, when asked if he 
knew how to say his beads, which, like many of the col- 
ored brethren, he wore around his neck, he replied with 
true Methodistical fervor: “ Ah don’ know how ve’ well; 
but Ah does de bes’ Ah kin, an’ de good Lawd He 
knows! ”’—a bit of theology upon which the Doctors of 
the Church themselves could not improve. 

By way of racial contrast permit me to present my 
Indian, Jacob Iron Cloud, who hailed from a Dakota res- 
ervation. Thence, at intervals, came to visit him his 
dark-skinned, handsome wife, and dangling from a blan- 
ket on her back his small beady-eyed daughter, Mar- 
garet, source of huge entertainment to the lads in the 
ward. 

As illustrative of non-Catholic regard for the “ Ca- 
seys”” I may cite two instances, of a number of possible 
ones. First, there was the good lady from an Iowa town 
who had a very sick boy in the hospital. It was our 
privilege to extend sundry courtesies to both mother and 
son. How could we feel other than humble when Mrs. 
Sorenson grasped our hands at parting and said, as tears 
ran down her withered cheeks: “I shall never forget the 
Knights of Columbus. They are the best friends I have.” 

-The second case was that of a man from Indiana whose 
son we also attended. He went home and “ boosted ” 
the War Drive in a community in which most of the peo- 
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ple had refused to give anything because, to use his own 
homely phrasing, “ Them Knights of Columbus was go- 
ing to get part of the money.” It is a perfectly safe bet, 
is it not, that neither Mrs. Sorenson, our friend from 
Indiana, nor thousands of other honest non-Catholics 
who saw the K. of C. war work at close range are going 
to be misled by present or future anti-Catholic propa- 
ganda? 

Last of all, the eyes of Will Stark gaze at me through 

the dusk, earnestly, insistently, as if to emphasize the 
tenuousness of the veil that hangs between the seen and 
the unseen. He fought a long, hard battle, did Will; 
first flu, then pneumonia, then empyema, then, the end. 
His heart couldn’t stand the racket. He was a Catholic 
youth of the best type; president of the Cardinal Gibbons 
Club at college and after his graduation agricultural ex- 
pert in his home county. The chaplain gave him the last 
Sacraments and when he had gone I went in, at the 
nurse’s request, to see the patient. I slipped a crucifix 
into his hands, already cold in the sweat of death. He 
smiled gratefully, turned upon me his great lustrous eyes 
and whispered, “I’m not afraid to die.” 
* No, I never saw any of them who were afraid to die. 
They gave their lives as freely, as gladly, as if they had 
been in the trenches or out in the tangled wastes of “ No 
Man’s Land.” - 

Those days are gone from us, never to return, but the 
memory of them remains. The wind sighs lonesomely 
about the barracks at Camp Dodge and the wards of the 
hospital are empty. The erstwhile occupants have de- 
parted, scattered in all directions over this broad land of 
ours. To us, who have walked with them in the valley of 
the shadow, they will be ever dear, ever youthful. Out 
of our hearts’ fulness we may not speak often of them to 
others, but to us the place where we waged the battle 
together will be forever sacred ground. 


The Faith of Devils 


FLoyp KEELER 


OST of us who are converts from Anglicanism 
had cherished a strong hope that there might have 
been something like a corporate reunion of at least a 
considerable portion of the Church of England and her 
associated bodies with the Holy See. Indeed, so strong 
had that feeling been that it was deterrent to our own 
submission to Catholic authority and kept us apart from 
the center of unity for a considerable length of time. One 
of the things which surprised and pained us in the first 
days of our Catholic life was the fact that older converts 
seemed so little interested in such a project, but as time 
has gone on we have come to see more and more the 
difficulties in the way of any such movement and while 
we have not completely lost all idea of its desirability, 
we are no longer so sanguine as to its possibility. 
The more one gets into a Catholic atmosphere the 
larger does he find the divergence between Catholicism 
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and the “ Catholic” wing of Anglicanism. This fact is 
actually being brought to light very plainly in the contro- 
versy which is now raging in this country and in England 
over the subject of the reservation of the “ Sacrament,” 
and of the practices attendant thereon. Reservation has 
been practised either with or without episcopal approval in 
many parts of the Anglican communion for a good many 
years, but at no time has such a determined effort been 
put forth to legalize it on the one hand or to oppose it on 
the other. 

To a real Catholic it is utterly incomprehensible that 
anyone who believes in the Real Presence should for one 
instant doubt the advisability of having that Presence in 
the church or of adoring Jesus Christ as God therein. 
It is not surprising to find Low churchmen objecting to 
reservation because they do not, as a rule, profess any- 
thing but a Zwinglian or Calvinistic belief in the nature 
of the Sacrament. Hence an open letter, signed by a 
number of leading Low and Broad churchmen, recently 
addressed “To the Clergy and Laity of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States,” opposing vari- 
ous measures provided for in the proposed revision of the 
“Prayer Book,” warns them that 


The practice of reserving the Sacrament is not sanctioned 
by the law of this Church, though the Ordinary may in cases 
of extreme necessity authorize the Reservation of the Sacrament 
to be carried to the sick. We are deeply pained to know that 
any among us adopt the use of the Reserved Elements, such as 
the Article condemns as ‘not ordained by Christ’ . . . No 
ingenuity of evasion can turn the plain ‘shall not be carried out 
of the church,’ ‘shall reverently eat and drink the same,’ into 
an authorization of the use of the remaining elements for a 
service of benediction or for purposes of adoration. Most ear- 
nestly do we appeal to the clergy to consider the wrong of such 
disobedience alike to the letter and the spirit of our eccle- 
siastical law. 


To this the editor of the Living Church replies with un- 
usual definiteness and clarity: “It is proposed to do 
exactly that, and it will certainly lead to Eucharistic 
Adoration. Whoever does not desire that worship be ad- 
dressed to Jesus Christ wherever He appears will un- 
doubtedly oppose the proposition.” 

On this basis we should expect to find Episcopalians 
dividing themselves sharply into two camps, the one 
standing, as the editor seems to do, for the fullest Catholic 
doctrine and practice, the other opposing them and hold- 
ing an out-and-out Protestant position. But no, in the 
correspondence columns of the Living Church appear a 
most astonishing set of letters, some for, some against 
reservation, and these from men of many points of view. 
We find avowed Low and Broad churchmen advocating 
reservation, on the score of the convenience of adminis- 
tering the sacrament to the sick, and at the same time 
supposed “ Catholic” churchmen opposing it for fear 
someone will be holding services of Benediction or other- 
wise encouraging Eucharistic adoration. It is certainly 
surprising to find men like Dr. Manning, the rector of 
Trinity Church, New York, or “ Father” Conran, of 
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the Cowley Fathers, ranged alongside of a militant Low 
churchman like Dr. McKim of Washington. Their mo- 
tives may be different but the result is the same. Father 
Conran condemns the practice on the ground that its 
principal sanction is in Papal authority, and that, he 


seems to feel, ought to scare anyone off! Dr. McKim 
condemns it on the ground that such practice is illegal 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church and quotes a declara- 
tion made by the Bishops in their pastoral letter of 1895. 
But once more we find confusion reigning. Some would 
sanction reservation, but would provide that the sacra- 
ment should not be publicly kept where the people might 
come to pay their homage to Him whom they believe to 
be present under its forms. To them reservation is 
merely an easier method of communicating the sick than 
the generally awkward method of consecrating in the 
sick-room, which, as the writer can testify from experi- 
ence, is always trying, and oftentimes utterly impossible. 
To others whose ideas of a “ presence” are so hazy as 
not to admit of any definition, reservation is a matter 0! 
small consequence one way or the other, and either its 
place or its mode are matters concerning them not at all, 
provided they are not called upon to perform any acts of 
adoration. Then there are the extreme Low churchmen 
who oppose it on the ground that such a practice pre- 
supposes a belief in Catholic doctrine and leads to Catholic 
devotions and they will have none of such things in their 
Protestant church if they can help it. Yet another class 
believe in reservation and want to see it legalized for 
exactly those reasons. 

It is one of the strongest arguments against Anglican 
orders and sacraments that there is so little solidarity of 
opinion concerning them. No matter what abuses have 
crept into any part of the Catholic Church, no matter 
how lax may have been the standards of either morality 
or learning among portions of her clergy at any time or 
in any place, complete solidarity of belief has ever char- 
acterized them. Sacraments of whose nature no one is 
sure are necessarily sacraments to which little import- 
ance can be attached, and so are of doubtful validity as 
the Catholic Church understands sacraments. The in- 
tention is all-important and where lack of intention is at 
least probable there must be generally rejection. And 
this would be true even if the case for some sort of his- 
torical continuity were even far stronger than it is. 

It is true that some Anglicans have the right be ief, 
and that some of them will stand firm in the midst of 
persecution for that belief, but the majority, even of 
those who call themselves “Catholics,” are willing to 
compromise for the sake of peace and existence within 
the “glorious comprehensiveness” of the Anglican 
Church. Belief is by no means all; it must be put into 
practice, and it is just here that Anglicanism is wofully 
weak. “ The devils also believe and tremble,” but their 
faith is not accounted to them for justification before 
God. A faith which does not issue in the denouncing 
of heresy and in the determined effort to destroy that 
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which is -not of the truth is merely the faith of devils. 
It can bring nothing but condemnation upon those who 
hold it. Thus the issue is put squarely up to “Catholic” 
Anglicans. Will they continue to keep themselves in 
such an utterly false position? It is not a question of 
valid orders or of sacraments or of historic position. It 
is by no means a question of influence, position in life, 
of ease or of comfort, nor would I intimate that it is so 
considered by them. It is a burning question of con- 
science, and while the average Anglican is hqnest and 
does quiet his conscience, with most of the Catholic- 
minded it is a matter of continuing to muster arguments 
to do so. They should be convinced that one who be- 
lieves in God cannot stand idly by and see Him dis- 
honored, nor should they fail to realize that that is 
precisely what this reservation controversy does. We 
pray that their eyes ma; be opened to see that it is 
only within the True Fold that they can render God 
that sincere and laudable service which they mean to 
give Him and we bid them come to Him in their sorrow 
and heaviness of heart and receive that rest and refresh- 
ment which He has promised to those who will come to 
Him. Jesus in the Sacrament of the Altar craves the 
worship of His creatures, in the Catholic Church alone is 
it paid to Him, and there alone is peace to be found for 
the soul which finds its all in Him. 


Journalism: a Profession or Quackery? 
Justin A. WEsT 

NEWSPAPERMAN once said that he could 

judge the inhabitants of a city by the character of 
their representative “ dailies.” The underlying truth of 
this statement is significant because every reader buys 
that paper which best pleases him. Our citizens, how- 
ever, would resent categorical classification with some 
of the newspapers which enjoy enormous circulations. 
They would be ashamed to be placed so low in the moral 
scale. 

Those sheets of a baser variety are invariably the best- 
sellers, especially on the streets. The consequence is 
that reputable editors are tempted, if not forced, to imi- 
tate the unscrupulous publications in order to succeed in 
their work. Herein lies the reason for the startling and 
ever-increasing number of the public carriers of unnec- 
essarily detailed scandal, crime, and indelicate sensational 
stories. 

At first it does seem logical to give the people what 
they desire, because ultimately the newspaper is a com- 
mercial undertaking. From the standpoint of mere mate- 
rial and pecuniary interests this policy is undoubtedly 
journalistic prudence. In the light of ethics, however, it 
is untenable. 

Should then the readers prescribe the character of the 
newspapers, or should the newspapers educate their 
readers to an appreciation of better, cleaner news? The 
facts show what is done; the answer concerns itself 
with what should be done. 
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It is certain that the press does the thinking for a 
great number of our people. As a consequence it can be 
a most effective force in determining the moral and social 
well-being of a nation. Newspapers are not simply busi- 
ness enterprises but public representatives and utilities ; 
as such, they are not without recognized limitations and 
obligations. By their very close relation to society, the 
business end of the papers must be consistent with their 
primary object, but subordinate to the distinct duties 
they have assumed. 

Until the newspaperman feels that his is a professional 
work, there will be little appreciable change for the better 
in our papers. To be sure, his object is to make money ; 
that also is the object of the doctor and lawyer, yet this 
does not prevent them from being the less professional, 
responsible, and amenable to the requirements of their 
duties. 

There is a general feeling amongst publishers that the 
newspaperman is not, and should not consider himself 
professional. Nevertheless he must accept one of the 
alternatives and admit that he is either a professional man 
or a quack. Naturally, a profession carries with it grave 
responsibilities, because the greater the subject-matter 
and recompense, the greater is the liability. In the face 
of this there would seem to be, with the exception of the 
clergy’s, no greater work in life than that of the editor, 
since the newspaperman deals not in one commodity nor 
with one phase of life, but comprehensively embodies 
in his field every aspect of human endeavor. He deals 
with humanity as a composite unit. In truth, his is 
almost a sacred trust. 

On the other hand, if he were privileged with all the 
advantages of such great work without at the same time 
sharing the concomitant responsibilities he would be a 
transgressor on forbidden grouds. If he cannot qualify 
in this great task he should not occupy such a delicate 
position ; if his sole aim is directed to individual interests 
or financial gains, he is at best little more than a quack. 

Any sane man would not permit a quack doctor to 
attend him in his illness, nor an incompetent lawyer to 
defend him in court. Yet he will permit a quack news- 
paperman to do his thinking and permit him to hold in 
his power the very life of a people. This seems ludicrous 
and illogical, still it is the fact. Such men should be 
responsible or else be discarded as incompetent. 

Thus we complete the reasoning process which our 
American people are unconsciously employing today. We 
ridicule the idea that a doctor give his patient what he 
demands because he is delirious and is willing to pay 
for that which would prove harmful to him. But we 
permit the morals of a nation to be trifled with and 
sa¢rificed, because in the delirium of the age people are 
anxious to pay for it. This very mania indicates the 
severity of the ills from which society is suffering and, 
therefore demands, the utmost care and skill. 

By publishing more of such news according to demand, 
society is brought into contact with those maladies from 
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which a portion of it now suffers and from which the 
rest of society should be protected. Although infection 
has not spread through all society, yet the injurious 
effects of unscrupulous papers indicate that the influences 
are even now widely perceptible. Judges and students of 
criminology have again and again enumerated instances 
where the reading of vice-stories effected more crime 
and vice. Here is a vicious circle. Contagion is spread; 
criminally salacious stories produce more victims; more 
news items of like character follow; the paper thrives on 
the very victims of the germs it actually spreads. Where 
this kind of logic and action will ultimately lead society 
is evident. 

Unprofessional, destructive journalism in an age such 
as this should not only be shunned; it should be sup- 
pressed. One of the saddest and most dangerous spec- 
tacles is the competition of newspapers “ scooping” each 
other to obtain the most sensational news. If this situa- 
tion is not remedied, social uplift is an idle dream ; recon- 
struction a mockery; Americanism itself a foolish ideal. 

There is but one hope for the future. Journalism as a 
profession is recognized in our universities as a distinct 
department. The purpose of these schools is to elevate 
and dignify the profession, “to establish a higher stand- 
ard both of obligation and performance.” They are a 
means to an end. 

If each year there were graduated from these schools 
of journalism real newspaper workers imbued with the 
staunch, crusading spirit so greatly needed, we could have 
reason to hope. The remedy for the situation is to instil 
into the lives of the future journalist ethical principles 
through the agency of schools established for that 
purpose. 

Here again we encounter a difficulty. Professional 
courses were designed primarily to acquaint the neophyte 
with the laws and principles of that particular depart- 
ment. The modern trend of thought would depart from 
all this and establish in its place a system that will turn 
out devotees to practical materialistic business. Thus 
the profession becomes subservient to an agent that 
should be its footstool. This applies especially to 
journalism. 

Materialistic influence has developed to that extent 
that ethics is considered a thing of the “ dark past,” no 
longer required. This does not apply to any creed or 
society in particular. It affects the very heart of the 
human race. The consequence is that with the absence 
of professional ethics the bulwark of society crumbles 
and in its stead is substituted a mean sort of materialism. 


If the true principles are not instilled into the student 
while at school, he will not imbibe them from the at- 
mosphere of the work-a-day life of the newspaper world. 
If the newspaperman cannot view life with a sympa- 
thetic understanding backed by moral considerations, he 
will inevitably fail in that great work he has set out to 
do even though financially he be a success. 
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Therefore we must look to the future by preparing 
in the present the instruments which must be placed in 
the hands of trained workers who have chosen that im- 
portant profession of dealing with humanity. Schools 
must be conducted on a solid ethical basis along with 
the practical training of the profession so that they may 
graduate not money-seeking jellyfish and quacks, but true 
professional newspapermen. 


The International Gregorian Congress 
F. Josep Ketty, Mus. D. 


HE reform in church music as outlined by the Motu 

Proprio of Piux X has been a burning question for 
the past sixteen years, the time elapsed since this classic 
document was given to the world. It has had its ardent 
supporters, who by pen and example have labored inces- 
santly for this much-needed reform. On the other hand 
it has met with the most obstinate resistance on the part 
of those who favored the rendition of the works of the 
classical writers, such as Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and 
others, in our churches, and who distort the encyclical in 
order to make it coincide with their views. 

But what efforts have been made to bring about this 
desirable reform? Text-books have been compiled 
for use in schools, colleges and seminaries to instruct stu- 
dents in the sublime chants of the Church. In many 
churches, organists and choir-masters have banished all 
music unfit for the house of God, hoping that their ex- 
ample might be followed by others. Church musicians, 
priests and laymen, with facile pen have pleaded the 
cause of the Church’s own music, and exposed the sac- 
rilegious profanations of the choir loft. Pastors whose 
zeal consumes them, in season and out of season, have 
railed against the abuses that are so common in the sing- 
ing of God’s praises. Societies have been formed whose 
object it is to issue white and black lists of church music 
for the benefit of the uninitiated, hoping thereby to en- 
courage the introduction of music meeting the require- 
ments of the Motu Proprio and to discredit compositions 
unworthy of God’s house. Finally, Bishops have ap- 
pointed diocesan commissions for church music, in the 
hope of bringing about some uniformity in this most 
important phase of the Church’s life, and of discouraging 
the rendition of operatic and theatrical music in the 
churches of their dioceses. 

On the first, second and third of June, a musical and 
liturgical event will take place in New York, which is 
intended to give greater impetus to all the efforts thus 
far made in the cause of pure church music. An inter- 
national Gregorian congress will be held at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, the proceedings of which will be followed 
with the keenest interest, not only by all lovers and stu- 
dents of pure church music, but also by all who have the 
decency of Catholic worship at heart. Solemn Pontifical 
Mass will be celebrated each day, and it is refreshing to 
know that nothing but the grand old chant of Holy 
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Church will be sung at all the services. It is the first 
event of its kind to be held in this country, and promises 
to have far-reaching results. Cardinals, Archbishops 
and Bishops have set their seal of approval upon it, which 
augurs well for lasting results of the meeting. Let us 
hope that our fondest expectations will be reaiized. 

One great outstanding figure will dominate the musical 
proceedings of the congress, the world-famous authority 
on Gregorian chant, Dom. André Mocquereau, of the 
French Solesmes community of Benedictines, to whose 
arduous labors is due the restoration of Gregorian chant 
to its proper place in the liturgy. He will be the 
principal director of the congress, and his presence 
alone means very much for the success of the undertaking. 
The enthusiasm and ardent love for the chant manifested 
by this humble son of St. Benedict, who has labored so 
learnedly and so zealously for the restoration of plain 
chant, makes a convert of the most obstinate. 

Dom, André Mocquereau is the founder and originator 
of the paleographic studies of Solesmes. It was he who 
first undertook a Gregorian journey across Europe in 
search of manuscripts that would establish the chant in 
its original form. He, too, is the founder of the “ Palé- 
ographie Musicale,” wherein he has published studies of 
which even one alone would suffice to bind his name for- 
ever to the history of the restoration of the sacred chant. 
In his love of art and of the Church, he conceived his 
plan on a grand scale. Dom. André as a young man 
always relished and rejoiced in music and practised it 
with ardor and enthusiasm. On the threshold of the 
monastery, the Gregorian chant revealed to him new 
horizons, and stirred him to the depths, as if it were a 
fresh revelation from heaven. His own strong feeling, 
transformed into a solid system of teaching, he has been 
striving these many years to infuse into others who are 
around him and who are living far away. And God has 
rewarded his work. 

This congress will be an epoch-making one for sacred 
music in the United States, for the chant in particular. 
The presence of the famous author of the “ Paléographie 
Musicale,” an undisputed authority on all matters per- 
taining to the chant, will lend an importance to it that 
cannot be estimated. All church musicians who have the 
opportunity should attend its sessions. Gregorian chant 
is little understood by the generality of our church musi- 
cians. Most of them are wont to call it monotonous, 
effeminate, void of strength and character. They con- 
demn with the air of an expert the whole system of the 
Solesmes monks, who have made plain chant their life 
study, and who with the ardor of enthusiasts strain their 
whole energy and attention upon that one task, the opus 
Dei, that is, the service of the Most High, by means of 
the sacred liturgy and the revived chant of the ages of 
faith; who possess now, the accumulated learning of all 
the great intellects of Solesmes from Dom. Guéranger to 
Dom. Mocquereau. Gregorian chant is little understood ; 
it is more talked about than studied. Here is an opportu- 
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nity for all to experience the rendition of Gregorian 
chant by well-trained choirs and under the leadership and 
direction of the highest authority on the subject. It is 
an opportunity that perhaps will never present itself 
again. 

Those who are instrumental in the organization of 
the congress deserve the sincere gratitude of all inter- 
ested in the great subject of church music reform, as well 
as of every true lover of pure church music. The names 
of Father Young, S. J., Nicola Montani, Mrs. Justine B. 
Ward and others equally prominent, assure the success 
of the congress as a musical and liturgical event. It is 
the prayer of all who have the decency of Divine wor- 
ship at heart, that its sessions will so enlighten both 
clergy and laity that the reform in church music so earn- 
estly desired by the saintly Piux X will become an ac- 
complished fact in the very near future. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters as a rule should not exceed six-hundred words 


Disqualified from Military Service 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Dr. Muttkowski, in your issue of May 1, says: “ According to 
war statistics fully forty per cent of our young manhood was 
disqualified from service on physical grounds alone.” This state- 
ment is inaccurate, and as upholders of the Smith-Towner bill, 
advocates of physical training, of district nursing, of eugenics 
and of all kinds of hygienics, have been appealing to the sta- 
tistics of the draft, the truth concerning this matter should be 
known. The facts are in the Second Report of the Provost 
Marshal General, Government Printing Office, 1919. General 
Crowder gives a clear, sane and interesting report, which may, 
indeed, suggest improvements in education and in public health, 
but gives no grounds for alarm or for revolutionary legislation. 

These are the chief points to be noted when it is said that 
“fully forty per cent of our young manhood was disqualified 
from service”: 

The figures given in the Report are derived from examinations 
for military service and it is misleading to apply them to civil life. 
The Report explicitly states that the “ standards were too severe” 
and too high for a time of war (p. 151). The Report does not 
include the volunteer army, the State militia or the regular army 
and navy, all of whom were physically qualified and contained 
the physically best of “our young manhood.” The exact per- 
centage of the draft totally disqualified was not forty per cent 
but sixteen and one-quarter per cent (p. 153), and the whole 
number disqualified partly or totally was 29.59 per cent. The 
men examined were divided into four groups: fully qualified, 
70.41 per cent; remediable, 2.76 per cent; available for limited 
service, 10.58 per cent; totally disqualified, 16.25 per cent (p. 153). 
It is misleading to ignore these divisions. The Report (p. 157) 
says that local boards often rejected without cause, and that on 
re-examination rejected candidates were found suitable for serv- 
ice to the extent of from thirteen to thirty-five per cent. 
“A careful re-examination,” says General Crowder, “of all 
registrants in Group D (totally disqualified) would yield a very 
large number of men for military service” (p. 157). When 
“our young manhood” was really examined in the summer of 
1918, those below the age of 21 showed 76.89 per cent in the 
fully qualified class and only ten per cent in the fully disqualified 
class (p. 161). In using these figures it should be noted that 
alien registrants had more rejections by four per cent than 
native born (p. 160), that city registrants had five per cent more 
rejections than country registrants (p. 159), that rejections were 
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often for congenital defects and for defects arising from acci- assurance that trade-training, in eflicient trade-schools, has not 


dents. The specific defects for each state are mentioned in the 
Report. 

Dr. Muttkowski’s statement, therefore, should be corrected. 
Not “forty per cent of our young manhood” but hardly ten 
per cent were “ disqualified from service on physical grounds,” 
and of the latter number by no means all the defects are re- 
movable by physical training. Is it right then to say that the 
argument for physical training drawn from the draft is “potent”? 
Dr. Muttkowski is too kind to the advocates of universal mili- 
tary training. 


Worcester, Mass. Francis P. DonneELLY, S.J. 


The Fashion and Folly of Vocational Training 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The articles on “ The Fashion and Folly of Vocational Train- 
ing,” in recent issues of AMericA, by Father Donnelly, S. J., 
constitute an inspiring challenge to all people engaged in voca- 
tional education to cling tight to the spirit of man and to keep 
free from the materialistic carnalism of Moloch. If it were 
true that I, as a teacher of young men and young women in 
specific handicrafts, believed that mind and muscle were the 
same, I should be worse than a heathen, and the results of my 
labor could be nothing other than a Tyrian heathenism. But I 
do not consider muscle training equivalent to mind training, nor 
do I think that mind and muscle are the same. 

There was a tendency in the State of Wisconsin to consider 
industrial education a thing apart from education. That ten- 
dency resulted, in the State, as it has in the nation, in the 
setting up of a separate and distinct Board of Industrial Educa- 
‘tion, working apart from, and frequently at cross purposes with, 
the State Board of Education and the State Department of 
Education. I am no party to any such divorce of trades-instruc- 
tion from the great field of the spirit. The vast expense involved 
in the travesty of “re-education,” carried on by the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education, is not so tragic as the utter 
failure of that Board really to serve the returning soldiers in 
any real or vital sense. The unanimous repudiation of that Board 
and of all its work by the American Legion indicates what may 
be expected whenever a group of self-seekers are permitted to 
set up for themselves machinery which will be their own distinct 
agency for partial service, and yet which these fervid exponents 
of separatism refuse to have articulated into a complete scheme 
of education for a whole, unbroken human life. Such an 
attempt must always remain strictly partial and inadequate to a 
complete human life. 

Father Donnelly’s attack in America for February, upon the 
Manhattan Trade School for Girls would scarcely sustain itself, 
if set up against the Girls’ High School in Milwaukee, which 
has long ago recognized the necessity of the things of the spirit 
to function in a wholesome life, and which is rapidly developing 
into a school of woman’s work. The development of the Mil- 
waukee Technical High School for Boys has passed through 
the “extravagant vocational” era. The cost per pupil-hour in 
that institution today is not materially higher than in any regular 
high school despite the vast array of expensive equipment. 
Moreover, in that school, as in the Girls’ “Tech,” there is a 
very distinct recognition of the value of mentality and of 
balanced training of all spiritual habits as well as bodily habits 
in addition to mere mechanical trades-technique. 

The Boys’ Trade and Technical High School has, since it 
opened its doors in January, 1906, been of material help to 6,453 
boys and men. The influence for good of the Girls’ Trade 
School, established three years later than the Boys’ Trade School, 
has entered the lives of 5,608 girls and young women. The 
appreciation of the community, as proved by the demand for 
their graduates and remuneration awarded them, gives those who 
are responsible for the administration of these two schools the 


deteriorated and that trade-training has a valuable service to 
render in the general field of education. 

Milwaukee. G. &.. PB: 
Help for Starving Austrians 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

From America for February 28, from subsequent issues, and 
many news items appearing in the daily press, it has become 
evident that starvation is stalking through Austria and that 
Christians and Catholics are dying in large numbers for want 
of food. There are many well-disposed persons in this country 
who are willing and even anxious to give assistance, but they 
are deterred from doing so by ignorance as to the way to go 
about it. To these persons I would suggest the use of food 
drafts, which is the best way of giving effective help and is 
recommended by the American Relief Administration. Those 
who have relatives or friends in Austria, should send to 
them by mail, preferably by registered mail, food-drafts, which 
can be bought at almost any bank in the United States, and will 
be honored at the American warehouse in Vienna and accepted 
in exchange for American food. If persons wishing to con 
tribute have no relatives or friends in Austria, they can still 
use the food-drafts. All that is necessary is to buy them in 
the name of some well-known person in Austria, such as Car- 
dinal Piffl, Archbishop of Vienna, or the Mayor of Vienna, or 
Dr. Clemens Pirguet, head of the Child Welfare Mission, and 
to forward them with instructions to give the food to those 
in greatest need. The use of food drafts is a much quicker and 
safer way of rendering assistance than sending money, which 
can do little good where there is scarcely any food to buy, espe- 
cially as American food, as I am informed, is obtainable only 
by American food-drafts. Food-parcels sent from the United 
States often go astray. The method I have suggested is by far 
the best for individual donors of moderate amounts, although 
large amounts, such as could be obtained by parish-collections, 
might be used in other ways. 

Baltimore. James J. CArroii, M.D. 
Converts in 1919 
To the Editor of America: 

Unfortunately all the dioceses in the United States did not 
make reports on the number of converts made during the past 
year; but the recent edition of the “Catholic Directory” con- 
tains sixty such reports. An analysis of the figures discloses 
interesting data. Forty-one dioceses in the North and West, 
with a Catholic population of 9,887,000, report 15,911 converts 
to Catholicism; nineteen Southern dioceses, with a Catholic 
population of 1,544,000, report 5,489 converts. The Catholic pop- 
ulation of the forty-one Northern and Western dioceses is 
approximately six and one-half times greater than that of the 
nineteen Southern dioceses; the number of their converts, there- 
fore, should be, if the same proportion were kept, in the neigh- 
borhood of 35,000. Hence it appears that the South has twice 
as many converts in proportion to its Catholic population as the 
North and West. 

A comparison between dioceses is also interesting. New York, 
with a Catholic population of 1,395,000, reports 1,997 converts, 
Richmond, with a Catholic population of 42,000, reports 468 con- 
verts. In proportion to Richmond, the diocese of New York 
should have had 14,321 converts, or seven times more than it 
actually had. These statistics show that there is a fruitful field 
for conversions in the South, since the Church in that region, in 
spite of poverty and an appalling lack of priests, receives so 
many accessions. A very pertinent question also arises as to 
explanation of the fact that more converts are not made in our 
large Northern dioceses. 


New York. Laurence K. PATTERSON. 
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The Drift to Evil 


pHE Rt. Rev. Philip M. Rhinelander of the Protestant 
T Episcopal diocese of Philadelphia recently spoke 
these very plain but equally obvious words to his clergy: 

As for amusements, immodesty in dress, looseness in sexual 
relations, bestiality and crime as the chief attractions in theatrical 
shows and photo-plays, unbridled license and extravagance in 


all things are so much the established order of the day that the 


most respectable among us have ceased even to shrug our 


shoulders, 

Apply these tests of literature, amusements and education to 
our world, that is, the world as we know it, and see how in each 
case there is evident a definitely anti-Christian drift, which seems 
to be increasing in rapidity of force and movement. 

Undoubtedly that is a most excellent diagnosis, but 
what about the remedy’? As usual, there is none, and, 
as a consequence, the Bishop, like so many other men of 
intelligence, is beating the air in vain. Everybody knows 
the evils of the day: they fester on the surface of civ- 
ilization. But few know the cure. Or is it, that know- 
ing the remedy, they fear to apply it? The latter is the 
case. Men have lost their grit and are afraid to stand in 
the powerful face of the enemy and defend Christian 
principle. As soon as they scent opposition afar off, they 
fall to compromise and call it prudence, whereas in reality 
it is the basest cowardice. Meanwhile the enemy scorns 
compromise; he continues to strike the structure of civ- 
ilization which fairly totters under the blows. Will it 
fall? Assuredly, unless Christians find their souls once 
again and put them into action to save the home and the 
school. For just here is the crux of the problem; both 
homes and schools are godless. Children are perverted 
at the hearth-stone and in the classroom, and the poison 
of their souls soon corrupts the commonwealth. Every 
sane man knows this, and every sane man knows that the 
remedy lies in the reformation of homes and schools. 
Why then do they not say so, and, having said so, devise 
ways and means to reform first the schools and through 
them, the homes? Because they fear the enemies of God, 
and so the devil will continue to be king of earth. 
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English Statesmen and the Christian World 


HE eyes of the Christian world are turned upon 

England. Will her statesmen throw down their 
gauntlet to Christ? Are they bent upon repeating the 
alleged act of the pagan Emperor and challenging the 
Galilean? So, for the present, it would seem. 

“Go and teach ye all nations,” is the solemn mandate 
of Christ. There is no power upon earth that has the 
right to place its veto on these words. “ According to 
the Divine constitution of the Church,” says the’ official 
Osservatore Romano, “the Pope has the right to send 
out, for the conversion of infidels, apostles of all nations, 
Germans being naturally not excluded. If any nation 
were to be debarred from this apostolate, it would mean 
in a sense setting a barrier to Divine rights.’’ Yet this is 
precisely what these English statesmen have done and are 
now doing without any reason or excuse. They are flag- 
rantly defying Christ and Christianity. They are wil- 
fully strengthening the arm of the pagan and the Moslem. 
They have gone to such inconceivable lengths as even 
to exercise compulsion upon heathen China to urge it to 
ruin the mission cause. 

The war is over. Months have passed, and we are 
still waiting to see the banished*missionaries restored. A 
growing feeling of impatience and revulsion is beginning 
to fill the hearts of all true Christians the world over, 
whether Englishmen, Frenchmen, Italians, Belgians or 
Americans. For as Cardinal Van Rossum, prefect of 
the Propaganda, so strongly said, “ We shall ever keep 
present before us the voice of justice to which we cannot 
remain deaf.” 

What matter that these hundreds of banished priests, 
Brothers and Sisters were Germans by birth. Like 
Abraham they had left home and nation at the call of 
the Master. They were now apostles of Christ. They 
taught obedience and loyalty to the constituted authority. 
They had done England the most signal services that can 
ever be performed by man or woman for any nation. 
They had never been found guilty, in even one single in- 
stance, of promoting political plans. They were the am- 
bassadors neither of Kaiser nor king, but of God alone. 
Yet their sacred character was ignored. They were im- 
prisoned, interned and banished from various parts of the 
vast English Colonial Empire, throughout which they 
had been devotedly and successfully active in the cause 
of Christ alone and for the welfare of their adopted 
Government. It was not the will of the English people 
that this should happen. It was not the desire of the rep- 
resentatives of the local English Government, who are 
known to have performed their inhuman task with heavy 
hearts, while proclaiming the innocence of the victims so 
unjustly and godlessly treated. It was the sacrilegious 
act of a clique of politicians that now cries to heaven. 

Yet the Christian world might forget all this. It has 
waited patiently these many months to see justice done 
and the work of Christ resumed. The most solemn and 
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inviolable pledges of neutrality have been given, not 
merely by the German Bishops in their mission assembly, 
but by the Holy Father, who does not think of the insult 
flung in his face, but of the loss of immortal souls. Not 
merely are the banished missionaries kept in exile to the 
great detriment of Christianity, not merely are the hun- 
dreds of eager young souls whom Christ is calling into 
His mission fields from the nations of the Central Em- 
pire still forbidden to exercise their zeal, but even the 
new forces from the Allied nations themselves that are 
anxious to answer the great vocation are wilfully and 
arrogantly kept out of the mission fields by this clique 
of statesmen, drunk with the power which America 
mainly has given them. Do they imagine that the Chris- 
tian world can be cowed by their godless insolence, to 
whimper at their feet? Do they imagine that they can 
set themselves above Christ? We do not plead, but we 
demand of them the full rights of Christianity. In the 
name of Christ we demand them. Politicians may defy 
the Galileean in their private life, and pay the penalty ; 
but they are not to defy Him at the cost of the millions 
of immortal souls in the nations to which Christ is call- 
ing His apostles. 

England cannot possibly supply with her own Catholic 
missionaries the ends of the earth that have been brought 
into her power. Yet even if this were possible, she has 
no right whatsoever to limit the mandate of Christ to any 
nation or to any group of men. The Christians of the 
world, we repeat it, do not humbly beg for favors from 
insolent politicians. They come to demand their right 
and their right they must have. It is time for all to unite 
and protest in unmistakable words that they will have no 
veto placed upon the word of Christ. 


The Press Agent’s Work 

S a class press agents have never been very re- 

markable for their adherence to the highest stand- 
ards of truth, but heretofore, be it said to their credit, 
they generally observed the decencies of life. True, 
they were often vulgar, after the manner of their clients. 
As a consequence, the rabble always knew how often 
this or that actress bathed in milk, how much she paid 
for her lingerie, how many rings she possessed, and so 
on. To a person of refinement that is disgusting, not 
scandalous, but even the crudest man, provided honor has 
not entirely deserted him, will cry out against a recent 
violation of decency perpetrated in the New York papers, 
by the press agent of two bipeds with quadruped in- 
stincts. These two creatures, one born in Russia, the 
other in New York, of Russian parents, were made to 
crawl their slimy lengths through several columns of the 
public prints, leaving behind them a disgusting story 
of a trial marriage and all that, for the corruption of any 
ideals that may be left in the wavering youth of the great 
metropolis. And all for the basest of purposes, cheap 
notoriety that may add another shekel or two to a sweaty 
purse. And perhaps the most disheartening feature of 
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the brutal incident is, not the absolute disregard of the 
standards of decency that should be respected in all places 
outside the jungle, but the flippant remarks of the papers 
which commented on the subject. A short time since, 
these papers were horrified beyond measure by certain 
alleged doctrines of the Bolsheviki, but they saw absolute- 
ly nothing to condemn in the glorification of these self- 
same doctrines in New York. It is the same old story; 
gold counts, always and everywhere, this side of the grave. 
But, happily, the grave has two sides. 


The Demise of Modesty 


66 URDER in High Life. Feminine Modesty and 


Manly Chivalry Both Found Dead! Murderer 
Had Many Accomplices. Coroner’s Verdict Proves 
Modesty to Have Been the First to Die.” If a “ scare- 


head ” like the foregoing, says the author of an excellent 
article in the current Atlantic Monthly, were used to de- 
scribe the state of Polite Society today, perhaps those 
who are most to blame for the lamented demise of mod- 
esty would search their hearts and repent. Among the 
“social sins’? now common among “ our so-called best 
people” the writer names: 

The perfect freedom of intercourse between the sexes, the 
unchaperoned motor-flights by night, the intimacies of modern 
dancing, the scantiness of modern dress and the frankness of 
conversation between young men and girls. There are even 
whispers concerning the sharing of the smuggled bottle during 
the early Prohibition days, and the indulgent attitude of some 
of the most popular girls toward the evident intoxication of their 
partners. 

Responsibility for the existence of the “ jazzy” girl of 
today the Aftlantic’s anonymous contributor justly lays 
first of all on her father, who must take up again, if he 
would save his daughters, the long-disused but “ trusty 
sledge-hammer of Parental Authority,” saying, “ This 
shall be done becaiise I command it!” Mothers are then 
advised to tell their girls ‘ truthfully and simply the ef- 
fect of some phases of their social laxity on the man 
whose moral fiber they are weakening.” The girls them- 
selves he cautions against using methods to attract suitors 
which were “hitherto confined to a class representing 
the victims of the social order rather than its makers,” 
and finally the young men of today are blamed for doing 
“all in their power to make the customs and manners of 
an unlicensed world the standards of the young ladies 
they are ‘ honoring’ with their attentions.” 

“T wonder how many of the social aspirants in our 
Catholic circles ‘Mr. Grundy’s’ strictures would leave 
unscathed,” is the query that will naturally occur to the 
reader. ‘“ Very few,” a cynical observer might answer. 
“Catholics seem quite as ready as the rest to accept 
without protest the prevailing moral standards of ‘ our 
best society.’” “But I find Catholic girls refreshingly 
different from the others,” his companion might remark. 
“See that beautiful maiden over there? Well, she’s a 
Catholic.” “How can you possibly tell?” the cynic 
might ask. “ Because she is decently dressed and dances 
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That perhaps is a purely “imaginary con- 
versation,” but the principle underlying it should unques- 
tionably be one of wide practical application. For if 
Catholics, the salt of the earth, the children of saints, and 
the clients of the Maiden Mother whose shining virtue 
is purity, lose their high ideals and let their manners and 
morals become no better than those of today’s “ polite 
society,” who will be left to protect and hand down that 
precious heritage of our Christian civilization, a modest, 
gracious and unsullied womanhood ? 


modestly.” 


“For What Men Died” 


HE Government,” scornfully remarked a demo- 
bilized English soldier in the hearing of Sir 
Philip Gibbs, “is a conspiracy against the people. All 
its power is used to protect those who grow fat on big 
jobs, big trusts, big contracts. It used us to smash the 
German Empire in order to strengthen and enlarge the 
sritish Empire for the sake of those who grab the oil- 
wells, the gold-fields, the minerals and the markets of the 
world.” According to the distinguished Catholic war-cor- 
respondent's latest book, “ Now It Can Be Told,” the 
above quotation represents many a returned British sol- 
dier’s present opinion of the Great War. For he observed 
both at the front and at home far too much that gave 
him matter for bitter reflection and some of the conclu- 
sions Sir Philip Gibbs has now courageously published 
in his remarkable book. He tells, for instance, how the 
soldiers noticed 
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Government contractors growing fat on the life of war, amass- 
ing vast fortunes, juggling with excess profits, battening upon 
the flesh and blood of boyhood in the fighting lines: Govern- 
ment parasites and placemen housed in enormous hotels, where 
they were engaged at large salaries upon mysterious unproduc- 
tive labors which seemed to have no result in front-line 
trenches. ‘ 

The masses of men engaged in slaughter were serving the 
purpose of powers above them, rival powers, greedy for one 
another’s markets, covetous of one another’s wealth and cal- 
lous of the lives of humble men. Surely if the leaders of the 
warring nations were put together for even a week in some such 
place as Hooge or the Hohenzollern redoubt, afflicted by the usual 
harassing fire, poison gas, mine explosions, lice, rats, and the 
stench of rotting corpses, with the certainty of death or dis- 
memberment at the week-end, they would settle the business 
and come to terms before the week was out. 
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It is the belief of many brooding minds that almost as great 
as the direct guilt of the German war lords was the guilt of the 
whole political society of Europe, whose secret diplomacy (un- 
revealed to the peoples) was based upon hatred and fear and 
rivalry, in play for imperial power and the world’s markets, as 
common folk play dominoes for penny points, and risking the 
lives of common folk in a gamble for enormous stakes of ter- 
ritory, imperial prestige, the personal vanity of politicians, the 
vast private gain of trusts and profiteers. To keep the living 
counters quiet, to make them jump into the pool of their own 
free will at the word “Go,” the statesmen, diplomats, trusts and 
profiteers debauch the name of patriotism, raise the watchword 
of liberty and play upon the ignorance of the mob. 

[The soldiers are] “but the pawns of a game which is being 
played in the courts and foreign offices and committee rooms, 
and counting houses of the political casinos of Europe. 

As the English soldier returned to civil life, his mind 
filled with thoughts like the foregoing, he must have re- 
garded with cynical amusement how soon his country’s 
capitalists and diplomats began to seize the spoils his 
valor had won. “ Rescue the little nations!” the slogan 
that early in the war appealed to his sense of chivalry, 
really means, he finds, the ruthless military occupation 
of Ireland and the greedy absorption of the Near East. 
And as for the “ beneficent results ” that were to follow 
the war, he sees that in point of fact “ the dominion of 
darkness has spread over Europe and a slimy progeny 
of cruelty, of bestiality, of insensibility, of egoism, of vio- 
lence, of materiality, has crawled into the light of day.” 

The Catholic Church, perhaps our British soldier was 
also discerning enough to observe, is about the only 
power that has emerged from the Great War, not only 
with her honors unsullied and her beauty undimmed, but 
with her prestige and glory wonderfully increased. The 
Vatican, we are told, is now considered the most import- 
ant chancellery in Europe. Nations that formerly 
flouted the Court of Rome are now eager to have am- 
bassadors there. The Holy Father’s repeated attempts 
to bring about a just peace, the variety and impartiality 
of his very effective relief-work and especially the num- 
berless proofs the war has given that the Catholic Faith 
is the only one that can completely satisfy the spiritual 
needs both of the fighting or dying soldier and of his 
rejoicing or sorrowing kinsfolk—these are facts which 
have forced thoughtful men to realize that the Church of 
the Ages alone can cure the diseases from which the 
world is suffering today. 


Literature 


THE AGE OF THE HEROES 

BK. ER since Eugene O’Curry revealed it to us the great epic 

story of ancient Ireland, the Tain Bo Cuilgne, or Cattle 
Spoil of Cooley has worked creatively on the minds of Irish 
writers. Standish O’Grady, Lady Gregory and Mrs. Hutton 
have each given us an imaginative version of the old material. 
Mrs. Hutton’s “Tain” is in verse, and the rhythmed language is 
in keeping with the epic story; her version, too, keeps closer to 
the actual circumstances of the heroes and heroines of the 
primitive age; Lady Gregory’s “Cuculain of Muirthemne” is 


in the idiom of the West Galway peasant, and the fantasy that 
in Celtic story goes with the heroic exploit has here its best 
rendering; Standish O’Grady’s work, first in the field, and now 
re-issued in three separate volumes, “The Coming of Cuculain,” 
“In the Gates of the North,” and “The Triumph and Passing 
of Cuculain.” (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co)., has for 
its distinctive merit largeness, ardor, genuine epic scope. 

There are many points of likeness between the Tain Bo Cuiligne 
and the Iliad. The characters in one go in couples with the char- 
acters in the other: Fergus and Agamemnon, Concobar and Odys- 
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seus, Cuculain and Achilles, Conal Carnach and Diomedes, 
the great horseman. And in many of its episodes the “Tain” 
has the exalted heroism that celebrates. Cuculain like Achilles 
accepts the doom of an early death and over him, too, his immor- 
tal horses weep. As in the Iliad the Gods mingle with the heroes, 
and there are prophecies and supernatural dooms. It is on these 
correspondences that Standish O’Grady seizes with the greatest 
amount of imaginative energy. He is well instructed in Homer 
—even his political writings have a Homeric splendor of language 
and imagery—and his version of the Irish epic so like the Iliad 
in many ways, is Homeric to an amazing degree. 

That wonderful brightness that Homer invests his heroes with 
—a brightness that makes them move in an atmosphere suffused 
with light—O’Grady is able to shed over the warriors of Con- 
cobar and the warriors of Maeve. In the Homeric story Achilles 
is peerless, but the other heroes have such beauty and prowess 
that they are eclipsed only by the son of the immortal Thetis. 
Concobar, Fergus and the sons of Concobar have a beauty and 
a bravery that are almost unsurpassable, but we are made to 
realize that Cuculain is the peerless one—the fosterling, if not 
the re-incarnation of Lugh, the Sun God. Achilles’ withdrawal 
gives Homer the opportunity of glorifying the other chieftains 
of the Argives. And O’Grady has been able to withdraw Cucu- 
lain from the action long enough to parade before us the 
magnificence of the resurgent Ultonian host. He does this by 
allowing Cuculain to sink down to death almost after the combat 
with Fardia, so that it seems to his friends and his foes alike 
that he is merged with the shadows. It is then that Maeve in 
her triumph looks upon the Ultonian champions as Priam looked 
upon the Argive heroes. So much in the spirit of Homer is all 
this that we are made to feel that if the Iliad really were com- 
posed by a corporation of heroic poets, Standish O’Grady might 
very well have been one of the Homeroi. 

But it has to be said that these great Homeric influences often 
deflect the narrative from a purely Celtic course. After the 
passage in which the Ultonian warriors are named for Maeve 
as the Argive warriors are named for Priam, there comes a 
sentence too reminiscent of Homer: “That night the host of 
Concobar MacNessa encamped on the edge of the forest and the 
plain northward was bright with their innumerable fires.” And 
under this a distinctively Homeric epithet is used, “and the 
sacred morning lightened the east.” Now day and night and 
morning were “sacred” and “immortal” to Homer, and, as one 
might guess, they are “sacred” and “immortal” to Standish 
O’Grady, but the hours were not thought of in that way by the 
Irish bards, and such a description and such an epithet strikes 
a note in the narrative that is more Greek than Gaelic. 

The Tain Bo Cuiligne was never organized by the bards in the 
way that the Homeric poet or poets organized the story of the 
war with Troy. The relations of certain episodes to the main 
action are not altogether defined, and so a writer making an 
imaginative version may heighten them or leave them obscure. 
But there is an episode that makes a hinge for the story: the 
elopement of Deirdre and Naisi. Out of it comes the pledge 
given by Fergus for their protection, the breaking of that pledge 
by Concobar, and the consequent division amongst the heroes of 
the Red Branch; out of it too, comes the withdrawal of Fergus 
and Concobar’s sons to the court of Maeve and their enlistment 
in the army of the invasion. Unless Deirdre’s story is brought 
into relief in an imaginative version of the Tain, the whole story 
loses in moral and dramatic significance. And yet it is difficult 
to give this tragic and affecting story the place its interest claims 
without breaking the unity of the epic tale. It is for the writer 
of the imaginative version to make the reconciliation of interests. 
Standish O’Grady hardly succeeds in doing this. One would 
expect him to deal with the Deirdre story in the manner of one 
of Heroditus’s great parentheses. He deals with it, but not in a 
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way that makes it impressive. The passion of Concobar for 
Deirdre, the child destined to break up the heroic order of the 
Red Branch, is not revealed to us. And Concobar the King 
breaks with Fergus the Champion, not because of a passion that 
leads to a treacherous murder, but on a plea of legality. Later 
on in the story, when Fergus identifies the Ultonian King for 
Maeve, he seems to speak of a Concobar who has not been 
accounted for: “Full well I know thee, bright, treacherous 
monarch of Emain. A star, indeed; but like that sworded star 
which the high gods draw in heaven, when, with war and pes- 
tilence, they will scourge the nations of Eire.” (“ The Triumph 
and Passing of Cuculain,” page 34). 

The “ Tain” has more of feminine interest than any other an- 
cient epic. In it women play great and decisive parts: Macha, Maeve, 
Deirdre, Emer. Strangely enough Standish O’Grady leaves it 
as masculine as the Iliad. The wooing of Emer by Cuculain, 
that most charming of ancient love-stories and the story that 
shows us more of the bardic conception of the Celtic hero than 
does the descriptions of his martial exploits, is only referred to 
as a sort of afterthought. 

But these are only lapses in a great and shining performance. 
The way in which Standish O’Grady manages the &pisodes of 
the combat at the Ford and the resurgence of the Ultonian war- 
riars is above praise; his story might have broken in two after 
the combat with Fardia, but it actually rises. The great episode, 
of course, is this combat. O’Grady abbreviates the action. The 
bards relate how the former comrades fought each other for 
days, how they kissed each other as they laid down their arms, 
how they sent dainties and medicaments to each other’s couches. 
In O’Grady’s narrative the combat begins and ends in a day. 
Very magnificent is his account of Fardia, the Firbolg warrior 
who goes into combat with his comrade because of his love for 
Findabar, the daughter of Maeve. The life and circumstance 
of the Firbolg, so meagerly suggested by the bards, is enlarged 
to an imaginative fulness. After his slaying by Cuculain there 
is no more about Fardia; he drops out of the story like a bolt 
that has missed its mark. The events that happen thereafter are 
too great to permit of attention being given to the Firbolg hero 
who entered the saga only through his self-betrayal. 

This epic of O’Grady’s moves in a time of its own. It is not 
“the time of the Ultonians” as the bards would say. The 
heroes fight in chariots and the gods of Pagan Ireland mingle 
with them, but we get the impression that the scene of it all is 
the Ireland where, not Concobar, but the O’Connors have the 
supremacy. Battle-axes that came into Ireland with the Norse 
fighters from the Hebridean Islands are wielded now and 
again. A tanist is spoken of, although tanistry, or the nominat- 
ing of a successor during the lifetime of a chief was the Irish 
reply to the challenge of Norman primogeniture. O’Grady 
creates an epic time as Homer creates an epic time that is 
distinct from historical time in Hellas. 

In A. E.’s quotation from Whitman, this is more than a book, 
“Whoever touches this touches a man.” And A. E. who writes 
a glowing introduction adds “O’Grady might have boasted of 
his Bardic History of Ireland, written with his whole being, that 
there was more than a man in it, there was the soul of a people, 
its noblest and most exalted life symbolized in the story of one 
heroic character.” It is indeed an exaltation of the spirit to 
read such a work in this age when we have fastened our minds 
on what is obscure and minute in humanity. Standish O’Grady 
was the one writer in the Ireland of our day who had it in him 
to produce a work of such heroic spirit. What vision is in this 
narrative, what ardor, what understanding of the heroic, what 
sense of unseen presences! And what imagery besides, and 
what glowing and sonorous words. It was well too, that when 
he undertook to make a version of the epic Ireland had in him 
a highly gifted writer who still believed in an aristocracy, and 
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one who could praise as whole-heartedly as Homer praised them 
“kings of men” and “ fosterlings of the gods.” That time is 
now gone by, and a writer of today could hardly accept a warrior 
caste with such simplicity. Standish O’Grady comes from a 
greater age than ours. In every chapter in these three volumes 
there are passages that reveal the writer with the epic imagin- 
ation and the epic phrase. And in this living version of one of 
the world’s most heroic tales he restores to Ireland a portion of 
that imaginative tradition that was all but lost in his time. 
Papraic CoLtuM. 


IN GLENDALOUGH 


I fancy now in Glendalough 
How soft the waters run, 

While the singing thrush in the evening hush 
Looks out to the sinking sun, 

And daylight high in the western sky 
Long after day is done. 


If I were now in Glendalough 
I could be well content, 

For What were the dearth of the barren earth— 
A heart with striving spent 

Is a heavy load, and a fearsome goad 
Is a breast with longing rent. 


No falling day there takes away 
The joy that morning gave, 
While night unbars a flock of stars 
Above the dimpled wave, 
And a spade would be a friendly thing 
Although it dug my grave. 
CHartes L. O’DoNNELL, C.S.( 


REVIEWS 


Now It Can Be Told. By Puuip Gipas. 
York: Harper & Brothers. $3.00. 

The latest and in many ways the best of this gifted Catholic 
journalist’s books has been published in England under the title 
“ Realities of War,” but the name of our American edition is 
quite as appropriate, for the author, while describing again with 
his usual literary skill the horrors of modern warfare, also tells 
many things about the incompetence of the British High Com- 
mand which the strict censorship kept from being published be- 
fore. Sir Philip—for he was recently knighted by the King— 
when he pictures the results of a military maneuver or gives an 
account of life in the trenches and at the front, succeeds in 
striking the mean between Conningsby Dawson’s glamorous de- 
scriptions and Henri Barbusse’s depressing pages. The author 
writes, for instance: 


Frontispiece. New 


It was the duration of all the drama of death that seared 
one’s soul as an onlooker; the frightful sum of sacrifice that 
we were recording day by day. There were times when it 
became intolerable and agonizing, and when I at least de- 
sired peace-at-almost-any-price, peace by negotiation, by 
compromise, that the river of blood might cease to flow. 
The men looked so splendid as they marched up to the lines, 
singing, whistling, with an easy swing. They looked so dif- 
ferent when thousands came down again, to field dressing- 
stations—the walking wounded and the stretcher cases, the 
blind and the gassed—as we saw them on the mornings of 
battle, month after month, year after year. 


Far from the descriptions of the carnage during the last six 
months of the war being “ exaggerated,” as Sir Douglas Haig 
believed, the author maintains that what he has written on the 
subject is but the “ pale image of the abomination of those bat- 
tlefields,” when entire battalions lost as much as fifty per cent 
of their strength, and General Nivelle’s unsuccessful April of- 
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fensive cost him in nine days 28,000 killed on the battlefield, 
5,000 who died in hospital, 4,000 prisoners, and 80,000 wounded. 

Sir Philip’s opinion of the British officers who belonged to 
the “old school of war” is by no means high. The Staff Col- 
lege, he says, produced men with “the brains of canaries and 
the manners of Potsdam,” who kept the brilliant young officers 
of the “new armies” from being promoted, and the picture he 
draws of the way the young men of the General Headquarters 
kept out of danger by truckling to their seniors will not be 
pleasant reading for the soldiers who were kept in the front- 
line trenches. The author should be well satisfied with his 
latest book, for he has forcibly said what he wanted to say and 
has drawn up against the high-placed makers of wars an indict- 
ment that cannot be quashed. W. D. 

Russia as an American Problem. By Jonn Sparco. $2.25; 
Open Gates to Russia. By Matcorm W. Davis. $2.00. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

The first of these books has been written as a challenge to 
America. Mr. Spargo believes that the future welfare of our 
own country is intimately connected with the proper solution of 
Russia’s political and economic problems. Basing his conclu- 
sions on facts which are supremely significant in the light of 
modern history, the author traces the development of Russian 
aspirations for Western civilization, and the struggle in modern 
times against economic domination by Germany. Similarly, the 
recent activities of Japan in China and in Siberia are reviewed to 
indicate the possibility of a Pan-Nipponism which would menace 
our democratic civilization and eventually lead to a titanic 
struggle between the East and the West. The needs of Russia 
are so extremely vital that they must be supplied even at the 
sacrifice of economic independence to the power which may se- 
cure a monopoly of supplying them. While motives of humanity 
cannot be ignored, the chief appeal for American participation 


‘in supplying these needs is made to our self-interest—self-interest 


in the form of commercial prosperity and profit, for Russian 
resources are as invaluable as they are immeasurable, and self- 
interest in the form of national insurance against the develop- 
ment of a formidable menace, by preventing the orientation of 
economic imperialism with its far-reaching consequences, and by 
binding Russia to the ideals of Western civilization. Through- 
out the book and in the appendices the reader will find many in- 
teresting passages on political immorality and secret treaties made 
during the war, on the false principles of Bolshevism, on the 
evils of the Balkanization of Russia, on Russian Co-operatives, 
etc. 

“Open Gates to Russia” is likewise a challenge to American 
indifference with regard to the opportunities in Russia. War 
and revolution have opened the gates to Russia as they have never 
been opened before. Who will enter? The historical back- 
ground of Russia’s recent relations with other countries, the 
psychology of the Russian people, the social conditions, the vast- 
ness and variety of the immediate necessities and the more per- 
manent needs of Russia are discussed from the personal expe- 
rience of the author in the light of so many opportunities for 
America—opportunities for valuable cooperation in commerce, 
travel, social development and opportunities for cementing the 
bonds of an enduring friendship. The description of Russia and 
Russian life in various phases, accompanied by ten excellent full- 
page illustrations, will dispel many of the misconceptions pre- 
valent in our country and lead to a sympathetic understanding of 
the great Russian problem of reconstruction. D. F. C. 





Mary Marie. By Ereanor H. Porter. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.90. 

Since the publication of Paul Bourget’s novel, “ Le Divorce,” 
which has been called the most vivid argument against divorce 


ever written, many books have treated the same subject, but in 
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very few has the blame of modern society been dealt with 
more convincingly than in “ Mary Marie.” The French writer 
pictured the anguish which tortured the husband and wife, the 
New England novelist views the matter from the standpoint of 
the child; the former subjects the adult heart to searching analy- 
sis with that psychological insight which has made him without 
a peer in his particular field, the latter, with a skill scarcely less 
rare, lets the little girl tell the tale of her own unhappiness. 
And yet, strange to say, although Bourget’s book is one of deep- 
ening gloom, Mrs. Porter’s story is one of increasing happiness. 
The publishers call Mary Marie a sunbeam girl, her nurse de- 
scribes her as a cross-current and a contradiction; both desig- 
nations are correct, but the nurse’s is the more accurate. 

The story takes the form of a diary written by the child. 
“Father,” she says in the beginning, “calls me Mary. Mother 
calls me Marie. Everybody else calls me Mary Marie.” In 
these few words the keynote of the story is struck. This ina- 
bility on the part of her parents to agree even on a name for 
their charming little daughter is typical of that general incom- 
patibility which has led to a divorce, with disastrous results for 
the child. The diary records with a refreshing directness the 
reflections of Mary Marie, as she passes through the stages of 
exultant excitement and increasing bewilderment, and finally set- 
tles down to loneliness, starved affection and pain. For six 
months of the year she is care-free and natural with her mother, 
and for another six months she struggles bravely to be grave 
and puritan with her father, striving to be loyal to each and 
to keep the balance of love, snubbed and ostracized by her com- 
panions because of the taint on her name, forced to listen to 
criticism of her father and mother, mystified by the problems 
of life, and letting only her diary be conscious of her tears. 
Through it all, however, she keeps her buoyancy of disposition, 
and by her artless revelations makes things come right in the 
end. Altogether she is a delightful little thing, with a quaint- 
ness, naturalness and sweetness that are very appealing. Her 
diary is a sane analysis and a pitiless condemnation of the pa- 
rental selfishness that, shirking the burden of life, takes cow- 
ardly refuge in divorce. The most remarkable thing about the 
book, apart from its message, is its paradox of pain told in terms 
of joy. J. H. F. 


Irish Books and Irish People. By StepHEN GwyNN. New 


York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.75. 

Ireland, we may say, made a Catholic of Stephen Gwynn 
but it has not made an Irishman of him. Who does not read 
and relish his work when it stays in the realm of belles lettres? 
But who fails to see, even with half an eye, his professional 
interest in a form of Home Rule which England will not give 
and which Ireland will not accept? The Irish literary revival 
is, however, a theme on which Captain Gwynn ought to devote 
his better mind. Ireland has enriched him in that department, 
and he, if he has already gracefully displayed some of his 
acquired treasures, owes an interested public a fuller partici- 
pation in the fascinating coin of that realm. The papers which 
comprise this volume deserve a place on any shelf of literature; 
and the chapters on “The Shanachy” and “The Life of a 
Song” deserve the attention of every historian of literature. 
The world knows how, after the wrack and ruin of centuries, 
so vast a quantity of Irish literary material was preserved. 
Manuscripts held some; and some again were gathered from 
the faithful memories of the people. Eugene O’Curry, George 
Petrie—how one is thrilled at the narrative of their heroic 
labors, gathering thousands of tunes from the people of the 
remote places in Ireland. And Douglas Hyde repeats their per- 
formance in later years; and Captain Gwynn presents his own 
scholarly and patriotic researches in similar efforts. His adven- 
ture with old James Kelly in “ The Life of a Song,” is worthy 
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of the attention of an audience of academicians. “And I 
give the instance to show how an Irishman unlettered in English 
may be deeply imbued with the true spirit of letters through 
a literature of his own.” If the Irish people have kept the fires 
of liberty alight for seven centuries, they have not forgotten the 
literary riches of the far-off past. Witness this statement by 
Captain Gwynn: “ When I find an English workman who can 
stand up and repeat the works of Chaucer by heart, then ard 
not till then I shall see an equivalent for James Kelly.” The 
picture of a school in an Irish home exhibits the pen of Stephen 
Gwynn at its best, and, it is in such pen-work we find his 
highest service to Ireland. M. E. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Phillpotts at His Best.—‘ Miser’s Money,” the latest novel of 
Eden Phillpotts, is an admirable study of the Dartmoor farmer’s 
life and character. Old David Mortimer, miser and misogynist, 
Nathan, his henpecked brother, Barry Worth, their resourceful, 
energetic nephew, the love-lorn James, and the offensively “ up- 
righteous ” “ Gentleman” Pascoe, who are the chief men char- 
acters in the story, and Anstice, Aunt May, Marian, Sophia, 
Jane, Sarah, Mary and Damaris, the leading woman characters, 
are all faithfully and consistently drawn. The conversations, 
which abound in the novel’s 395 pages, are not tiresome, for they 
are true to life, full of homely wisdom and always advance the 
story’s plot. The reader will follow sympathetically the sad 
course of poor James and Anstice’s romance and will rejoice’ 
to see how Marian’s staunch virtues helped her husband to 
overcome a strong temptation. Moreover, the book is free from 
a defect, which makes some of Mr. Phillpott’s novels objec- 
tionable. 


A Minister’s Essays.—“ Spiritual Voices in Modern Literature” 
(Doran) is a series of ten studies on such masterpieces 
as Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” Thompson’s “The Hound of 
Heaven,” and Wordsworth’s “ Ode to Duty.” The writer, Trevor 
H. Davis, aims at concentrating attention on the great truths of 
Christianity which, he believes, these “ prophetic teachers,” con- 
sciously or otherwise, strikingly illustrated in their best work. 
The voices of Masefield and Ruskin, Ibsen and Browning, Morley, 
Hawthorne and James Smetham are also classed among “the 
many influential voices which witness to the yearning of men, 
and to the Divine response in the Gospel of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The introductions to the several studies are highly sug- 
gestive of truths that need to be particularly emphasized nowa- 
days. But the lessons inculcated need a plentiful infusion of 
supernatural motives to make them distinctly Christian. Ibsen’s 
“Peer Gynt” cannot appeal to a Catholic; and only a Catholic 
can seize the true meaning of Thompson's “Hound of Heaven,” 
for it is only a Catholic that can interpret aright the self-revela- 
tion of a Catholic. 


7) 

Some New Plays.—Seasonably for her canonization year comes 
“St. Jeanne D'Arc, the Maid of Orleans” (Frederick Pustet, 
Cincinnati, $1.50) a historical drama in six episodes by Flavian 
Larbes, Friar Minor. It is written in good pentameters, and 
calls for a cast of about thirty speaking parts. The play ends 
as the Maid, prophesying her future canonization, is led to 
the stake——‘“ Napoleon” (Oxford University Press, $2.00), 
a strong play by Herbert Trench, reaches its climax when the 
great soldier secretly lands in England and is recognized by the 
French wife of Dr. Wickham whose son Napoleon had ordered 
to be killed. The play’s central figure is powerfully drawn, the 
foil to him which the character of Geoffrey Wickham, the map- 
maker, presents is effectively used and the drama’s minor parts 
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are also true to life——Eugene G. O'’Neill’s “ Beyond the 
Horizon” (Boni & Liveright, $1.50) is a well worked-out three- 
act drama with Ruth Atkins, Robert Mayo, her husband, and his 
brother Andrew as the leading characters. Both men love Ruth 
but the wrong one marries her, and the wrong one goes away 
to be a sailor. Consequently all three are very unhappy, and the 
gloom deepens to the play’s tragic end. 





Anti-Sinn Fein Geology.—In “Ireland the Outpost” (Oxford 
University Press, $2.50) Grenville A. J. Cole, F. R. S., M. 
R. I. A., has written a labored essay to prove from geology, 
geography and anthropology that an independent Irish Republic 
is no less unreasonable than hopeless. “The gate of Ireland is 
at Dublin,” are the words with which the book ends, “and the 
gate stands open to the dawn. Westward stretch the gulfs 
of the Atlantic; eastward lie the friendly and the narrow seas.” 


“*Qpen?’ Too much so; ‘friendly’ indeed!” would probably 
be the Irish patroit’s sardonic comment on that. For the gate 
has let in a foreign army which is now ruthlessly harrying the 


people of Ireland and the “gulfs of the Atlantic” have long 
been far more “friendly” tc Erin than the “narrow seas.” 
Germany, no doubt, had the most cogent geological and geograph- 
ical arguments for seizing and holding Belgium. Sinn Fein be- 
lieves that the Irish nation has a nobler destiny than that of re- 
maining the helpless, exploited “ outpost” of the British Empire. 
The way that writers. like Mr. Cole can blind themselves to the 
cruel injustice of English government in Ireland today is hard to 
understand. 


Chesterton’s Latest Book.—One good result of the Parliamen- 
tary agitation that has been going on in England for the pur- 
pose of making polygamy easier to practise is the appearance of 
Gilbert K. Chesterton’s clever book on “The Superstition of 
Divorce” (Lane, $1.50). His strongest arguments for the sanc- 
tity and permanence of marriage are drawn from the age-old 
usages of the Catholic Church, his chapters on “The Story of 
the Vow” and “The Story of the Family” being particularly 
good. The author seems to find among his countrymen many 
people much like those on this side of the water who are very 
eager that a man “should be free to get a divorce and not in 
the least anxious that he should be free to get anything else.” 
Mr. Chesterton protests against a husband’s being encouraged to 
leave the intolerable ‘“‘ woman he has chosen from all the women 
in the world” in order “to choose another woman whom he 
may in due course refuse to tolerate.’ In England nowadays 
divorce seems to be a fashionable disease like appendicitis, but 
the author has no wish to see it become, as in this country, an 
epidemic, like small-pox. Mr. Chesterton’s strictures on “ The 
Superstition of Divorce” are sure to have many non-Catholic 
readers, so the book will do great good. 


Saving the Fast—In “The Eastern Question and Its Solu- 
tion” (Lippincott, $1.50) Professor Morris Jastrow’s authori- 
tative book, he takes the stand that in the Eastern problem un 
less American interest is felt we have the seed of future wars 
as we have had the cause of past wars. Not even Keynes’ book 
has shown the failure of old-line diplomacy more clearly than 
the present volume. There is a note of optimism running 
through the author’s pages and a fairness in his criticism that 
is striking. He sees in the League of Nations, imperfect as may 
be the present draft, the triumph of an ideal, the ideal that swept 
American armies into the field, and crowned the struggle of 
four years with the decisive victory of American arms. Yet the 
author points out that the League will never function if Amer- 
ica holds aloof. Moreover, it is for America’s best interests not 
to hold aloof, for whether we like it or not, we cannot remain 
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uninfluenced by the current of European affairs, and European 
affairs center on the Eastern question. 





May Novels.—“ I consider this one of the most moral books I 
have ever written,” solemnly announces Vicente Blasco Ibafiez 
in his introduction to “Woman Triumphant.” (Dutton, $1.90). 
That may be quite true, though the unsophisticated reader will 
naturally wonder what the rest of this Spanish writer’s books 
must be like. It is the story of a morbid painter’s quest of 
“beauty,” with many a shameless description of his “ profes- 
sional” and “ private” life. As the book was in its “ thirteenth 
printing” even before publication, “everybody,” presumably, is 
reading it. So much money has been spent on advertising the 
novels of Ibafiez, that the gullible American public now seems 
ready to devour all the earlier trash this “ frank” anti-Catholic 
author has written——In “The Ancient Allan,” (Longmans, 
$1.75) H. Rider Haggard successfully returns to Africa for the 
material of a story written with the skill that made “King 
Solomon’s Mines” a best-seller thirty years ago. By inhaling 
the fumes of a mysterious herb that doughty hunter, Allan 
Quatermain, and Lady Ragnall, a fair widow, are wafted back 
in a dream to the time of their earlier incarnation in ancient 
Egypt, when he was one of Pharaoh’s captains and she a priestess 
of Isis. The book’s action is rapid, court intrigues, hunts, woo- 
ings and battles being vividly described, and an old acquaintance 
will be recognized in Bes, the faithful Ethiopian. Anna Alice 
Chapin’s “ Jane” (Putnam, $1.75) begins wel! but turns into an 
inartistic and far-from-edifying account of a young actress’s 
experiences “on the road.” Cynthia Lombardi chooses for 
the precious “hero” of her novel, “ The Cry of Youth,” (Apple- 
ton, $2.00) an Italian Franciscan friar who breaks his vows 
and elopes with an American girl. The author seems quite “ well 
up” on Catholic practices and her lovers pray together with 
remarkable devotion. But holy earth and holy water make, as 
usual, common mud. 











“ Sweet Franciscan of the May.”—Here are some pretty stanzas 
called “A Bee in Church” which Mr. Alfred Noyes sent to 
McClure’s Magazine: 


The nestling church at Ovingdean 
Was fragrant as a hive in May; 
And there was nobody within 
To preach, or praise, or pray. 


The sunlight slanted through the door, 
And through the panes of painted glass, 
When I stole in, alone, once more 
To feel the ages pass. 


Then, through the dim gray hush there droned 
An echoing plain-song on the air, 

As if some ghostly priest intoned 
An old Gregorian there. 


Saint Chrysostom could never lend 
More honey to the Heavenly Spring 

Than seemed to murmur and ascend 
On that invisible wing. 


So small he was, I scarce could see 
My girdled brown hierophant ; 
But only a Franciscan bee 
In such a bass could chant. 


His golden Latin rolled and boomed. 
It swayed the altar-flowers anew, 
Till all that hive of worship bloomed 

With dreams of sun and dew 


Ah, sweet Franciscan of the May, 
Dear Chaplain of the ‘fairy queen, 

You sent a singing heart away 
That day, from Ovingdean. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


The Prisoner’s Friend 
66 HE prisoner's greatest friend is the man who is strong 
enough to tell him that he must help himself. The 
prisoner is his own worst enemy.” 

We were sitting in the death house of the big State prison 
in one of our eastern States, and the speaker was talking with 
the experience of many years’ service as chaplain, back of 
his statement. It sounded rather strange in these days of 
up-to-date criminology which is generally assuming that every- 
one is to blame but the prisoner. In fact it startled me much 
more than the gruesome electric chair and the drear white 
walls of the death chamber for I had been told that the man 
with whom I was talking had done more for the ameliora- 
tion of prison conditions than any other prison official in 
the State. So I thought he would begin by saying that educa- 
tion not punishment was what the prisoner needed. For the 
moderns love to liken crime te a disease and the prisoner to 
one afflicted. But this modern had not been carried away by 
the sentimentalism that would turn prison life into one long 
afternoon tea. He believed in a certain amount of “tea” but 
he thought that prison life should have a number of other 
things in it. In his unselfish labors to better prison con- 
ditions he held the straight path between the pampering policy 
so much in evidence nowadays and the cruelty policy, happily 
at present, a relic of the past. 

Take up the last contribution to our ever-increasing library 
of modern criminology and you will be convinced of one 
very striking thing. The prisoner in the vision of the up-to- 
date writer is made up of body and mind. He has no soul. 
It is very hard to find the soul in the prisoner, if you are 
convinced you have no soul yourself. And the modern crim- 
inologist brought up on modern philosophy does not believe in 
a soul. Only a Catholic criminologist believes that. But 
Catholic criminologists are not writing much. Not enough 
at least to influence the modern trend. If the criminal has 
only a mind and a body then the policies advocated in prison 
procedure are plausible enough. While the prisoner is a ward 
of the State his mind and his body should be cared for. Any 
other policy is cruel. His punishment—and some of us are 
old-fashioned enough to use the word—consists essentially in 
the deprivation of his liberty. He should get good food. living 
conditions should be healthful, physical exercise should be 
ample, and his mind should be occupied. At certain times there 
should be a concert or lecture program that would tend 4o 
swing his thoughts toward better things. certainly such treat- 
ment is neither coddling nor cruel. 


SELF-HELP AND PRISONERS. 


U’ interested me to note the capability of the prisoner for 
self-help in the penitentiary where I made my last survey. 
It was so entirely different from a military prison that I had 
attended in war days. In 1918 we had a great many boys in 
our regimental “pen” and military procedure made little 
distinction between the slight and great offender, except in the 
term of sentence. I have seen a group of three soldiers chop- 
ping wood under guard. One had overstayed his leave, an- 
other had drawn a bayonet on his sergeant, while another had 
refused to undergo a surgical operation at the order of the 
regimental surgeon. Their punishment consisted in loss of 
pay and liberty and the performing of chores under the eyes 
of an armed guard. Of course they were short-term prisoners, 
so the comparison is not perfect. But the entire atmosphere of 
the military prison is different from the atmosphere of the ordin- 
ary State penitentiary. “ Something has to be done to the prison- 
er” seemed to me the military view. “ Something has to be done 
to and for the prtsoner” is the modern State view. And in 
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doing something for him it is rather sane to take the chaplain’s 
attitude that he should be impressed with the need of doing 
something for himself. The school system as it is functioning 
in the above-mentioned State prison illustrates this point. 
Within the dull grey walls of this prison there are two 
schools, the day school and the correspondence school. There 
are two outside teachers for that section of the day school 
that deals with illiterates. The classes convene twice a week 
for two hours in the afternoon, and each ‘evening for two 
hours, Sundays excepted. In addition there are primary and 


secondary courses, and a course in mechanical drawing and 
automobile construction and repairing. The correspondence 
school is modeled on the lines of the International Corres- 


pondence School at Scranton, Pennsylvania. This school is 
under the direction of a prisoner superintendent. His faculty 
consists of prisoners only. The method of running the cor- 
respondence school is unique. When a new arrival reaches the 
prison, the superintendent calls at his cell and assigns him a 
schedule of studies. Later a folder containing the pupil’s name, 
cell number, his teacher’s cell number and branch of study, 
together with paper and lesson-sheet are given to the new- 
Any further information he may wish, he can get by 
On Saturday the school messenger 
collects the papers of the prisoners. They are examined and 
corrected by the teacher prisoners and returned on Monday 
morning. A weekly percentage is given to enable the prisoner 
to note his progress. Every month the teachers send to the 
school office of the prison the names and records of their class 
leaders. These names are registered in the special distinction 
list, and a letter is sent by the prison authorities to the winner 
of honors each month complimenting him on his achievement. 

The courses in these schools are so arranged that a man com- 
ing into the prison an illiterate may get his primary arid sec- 
ondary schooling and complete the first two years of an ordinary 
college course. The prisoner teaching staff is made up of 
lawyers, doctors, bankers, brokers, newspaper men, college 
graduates fully capable of conducting the courses that range 
over so wide a field. 


comer. 
writing to his instructor. 


A PROGRESSIVE FACULTY. 


TO school or college faculty is more intent on keeping 
abreast of the trend in modern educational movements. 
It is a very concrete proof of what the prisoner can do for 
himself and his fellow-prisoner. It eliminates the hysterical 
though well-meaning ‘ uplifter’ whom we frequently meet with 
in prison work. It throws a responsibility on the prisoner and 
the more responsibility there is placed upon him in his own best 
interests the more hope is there for his future. <A policy of 
doing everything for him, of giving him constant doses of out- 
side sympathy, of telling him how much everyone in the world 
is to blame for his condition will turn him into an anarchist or 
a weakling. It will never restore his shattered manhood. 

No matter how our ideas may differ, nearly everyone inter- 
ested in the prison problem is in favor of schools for the 
prisoner. Scarcely a prison today is without them. It is a 
fatal thing for the prisoner to be left with mind unoccupied. It 
is fatal for anyone, much more for a man who is isolated from 
the world and the interests of the world. An idle mind is a 
danger. On account of the peculiar mentality of the prisoner 
it is more than a danger both for himself and for society. So 
in the matter of schools there are certain sane postulates that 
should be the common ideal of every American prison. If the 
prisoner is illiterate he should be made literate. If he has no 
trade he should be taught one. And I would say that there 
should be specialization in his training, regulated by the needs 
that we may call local. If the prison is situated in an industrial 
centre, his training should be mainly industrial, if it is placed 
in an agricultural center, agriculture should be mainly stressed 
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in prison schools. For after all we should be looking to the 
goal of ultimate reformation and restoration to society. It 
is undoubtedly true that there are some men within prison 
walls who will never become useful members of society. I 
cannot think that they are in the majority. And as the prison 
school has the greater number in view its scope should take in 
the greatest good of that number and this cannot be attained 
without training of a specialized kind. 


THe GROWTH OF THE SCHOOL 


IKE all forward movements the prison school has had 

small beginnings and has assumed big proportions. It is 
a splendid thing in itself. The great danger is that it may 
fall into the hands of the faddist or the sentimentalist. Nor 
can it even at its best accomplish what our modern crimi- 
nologist claims tor it. Let the school system, whether it stresses 
general training or special training, function as perfectly as 
possible, it does not reach the prisoner. It touches his mind 
and does much for that. But it does not grip the man or affect 
that which makes for manhood, character. For it misses his 
soul. Until education for the prisoner means education in the 
real sense of the word, development of every faculty, you are 
training only half a man. He will go back to pick up the 
thread of life that his prison sentence has broken, better in- 
formed, with a trade mastered, or with a lot of new knowledge. 
Will that make him strong to develop into a good and useful 
member of society? Hardly. Your modern educational scheme 
does nothing to strengthen his moral fiber. It forgets his will. 
In plain bald truth it makes it possible for him to become a more 
skilful criminal. GERALD C. Treacy, S.J. 


EDUCATION 


Fonse on the Blunders of the Cradle 

ANY years ago, at a time when minotaurs, griffins, 
wiverns, and other strange monsters were a common 
sight, there existed an animal called the ludimagister, resem- 
bling his fellow oddities in this, that he was a combination of 
two very opposite species, and differing from them in so far 
as he was by nature affectionate and gentle, and more inclined 
to social service than to breathing forth flames or devouring 

unresisting maidens in bloodstained caverns. 

The ludimagister was a combination of eagle and snail. One 
part of him was equipped with space-piercing eyes and power- 
ful wings, and the other terminated in a piece of horned bone. 
But his most marked peculiarity was his inability to turn around. 
If the object of his desires lay in one direction, he flew towards 
it with astounding velocity; but if it lay in the other, he could 
only grope his way blindly, arriving too late when he arrived 
at all. 

The ludimagistri were in complete control of education. 
Every ludimagister was a teacher, and every teacher was a 
ludimagister. This monopoly resulted from neither knavery 
nor violence. It was a position of honor freely bestowed by 
the living things of the earth, who found in no other being a 
temperament at once so sanguine and so energetic, so oblivious 
of self ‘and so thoughtful of others. At the head of the 
brotherhood was a ludimagister named Oho, who sat in his of- 
fice showing the others what to do and gathering statistics on 
their manner of doing it. 

Now in the course of time Nature indulged in one of her 
pranks by producing a ludimagister with eyes and wings at 
either end. The snail portion of him was entirely lacking. 
Fonse, as this unusual creature was called, was a cheerful, will- 
ing fellow; but he had-the doubtful advantage of being able to 
see twice as much as the others, in consequence of which he 
spent a great deal of time in Oho’s office, telling the latter 
things in which he was not interested, and winning for himself 
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the nickname of the Pessimist, which means a person who sees 
truths that others find it more convenient not to see. 

One day Fonse strolled in and discovered Oho deeply im- 
mersed in a book entitled “ Fifty-seven Ways of Making Chil- 
dren Behave. By a Practical Teacher.” Fonse leaned against 
the desk, and remarked casually: 

“T thought you’d decided on student-government.” 

“ Honestly, Fonse,” replied Oho, “I’m beginning to have my 
doubts about it. There’s no question that it works, but it seems 
to me to leap violently ov2® an entire psychological epoch in 
the child’s life. Do you really think that children of twelve 
ought to be legislating for themselves like citizens, or shouldn’t 
they rather still be learning submission to and reverence for 
the laws passed by a higher authority?” 


ScHooL DISCIPLINE 


eal, i opinion on discipline in the school,” said Fonse, 

“will, as usual, startle you. The school in its attempt 
to maintain discipline reminds me of a beetle lying on its back 
and clawing the air. It reminds me of a woman trying to 
make a silk purse from a sow’s ear, or an Israelite manufac- 
turing bricks without straw. In short, the school is attempting 
the impossible. It is endeavoring to make habits in children 
whose habits are already set. Let the children alone; get after 
the mothers!” 

“But the mothers don’t come to school,” objected Oho. 

“Go get ’em, then!” shouted Fonse. “Give ’em extension 
courses. Anyway, the mothers of the next generation are in 
school. Did any one of them ever hear a word about how 
to form correct moral habits in children three hours old?” 

“T’ll see,” said Oho, reaching for a sheaf of papers labelled 
“Twenty Approved High-School Courses.” Hastily running 
his eye over the neatly printed columns, he answered in 
his usual crisp manner: “It’s not in the curriculum.” 

“Tt never was there,” cried Fonse, “from the very beginning 
of the world. One of the most important things of life is left 
to chance. Or rather, a most necessary piece of knowledge is 
supposed, in contradiction to the findings of philosophers and 
the facts of experience, to be inborn. A mother has to avoid 
the one fatal extreme of being so rigorous as to develop either 
a sullen child waiting for the first chance to make a dash for 
liberty, or a broken-spirited child with no will of his own; and 
the equally fatal extreme of being so lenient as to produce a 
little domestic tyrant. Good children, sullen children, weak- 
spirited children, tyrannical children—these are the four kinds 
we get. Teach mothers how to form correct habits in the 
cradle, and we shall have nothing but good children. With 
nothing but good children, the problem of discipline will be 
solved. All these methods of getting children to mind us well 
enough to enable us to do our appointed work will become 
antiquated.” 


MetuHop oF FormMinG Hasits 


66 ND what is the method of forming these habits?” in- 
quired Oho. 

Fonse winked craftily. “Don’t you know I’m a bachelor?” 
he asked. “I have my ideas, but nobody would accept them. 
It’s true I was raised myself, and saw young brothers and 
sisters raised, and have made a close study of two or three 
thousand products of the home, and have talked with a score 
of parents on these points where the average mother has talked 
with one; but then I’m only a bachelor. I'll do this, though: 
I'll take you to several homes where you can see the various 
methods, good and bad, being employed. There’s one of them 
now,” he continued, glancing out of the window towards a 
residence from which emanated a long-sustained shriek of 
stubborn infant petulance; “let’s begin with that.” 
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“But it will be over before I get there,” objected Oho; “ my 
head is turned the other way.” 

With a quick, sudden movement Fonse lifted Oho by his 
spiral shell and swung him around so that he faced in the oppo- 
site direction. Oho blinked; gulped painfully two or three 
times; and then observed: 

“You'll have to let me get used to this new orientation, 
Fonse. This is all a little too rapid for me.” 

“That’s perfectly all right,” answered Fonse cheerfully. “ We 
can’t expect these big movements to make progress rapidly. 
Why, old John Locke said 226 years ago everything I’ve said 
today.” 

“Tl make a note of it,” promised Oho. “The school cer- 
tainly ought to prepare for life. In the meantime, you're not 
disappointed—” 

“Not at all, not at all!” interrupted Fonse. “We pessimists 
have to be the most optimistic people in the world. But I must 
be leaving; the student-president of Junior High has called a 
meeting to consider some new legislation, and I must be there 
to introduce him.” 

With these words Fonse went back to his work, and Oho 
went back to his books. Austin G. Scumut, S. J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


\-erld- Wide Catholic 
Press Day 


R. ILDEFONSO MONTERO DIAZ, of the Pontifical 

Seminary of Seville, Spain, and director of the Institute 
Ora et Labora, whose purpose is to spread, develop and improve 
the work of the Catholic press, has just sent out an appeal in 
eight different languages to the Faithful of every diocese in the 
world. He urges them to unite for the future on June 29, Feast 
of Sts. Peter and Paul, in a common endeavor to advance the 
interests of the great work. He asks that on the date mentioned, 
the Faithful throughout the world should henceforth celebrate 
Catholic Press Day. Dr. Montero Diaz informs us that already 
in Spain, Catholic Press Day is celebrated with the approval of 
the entire Episcopate of the Peninsula and the generous support 
of more than 500 Catholic newspapers, reviews and publications. 
On that day solemn prayers are offered up for the cause, there 
are special Masses at which many receive Holy Communion, 
lectures and conferences are given, and a collection is held. Ten 
per cent of the collected funds is given as a contribution to 
Peter’s Pence, ten per cent is reserved to defray the expenses 
of Press Day of the following year, the remainder is distributed 
among the Catholic newspapers and publications of the country. 
In an Apostolic Brief of April 26, 1918, and effective for ten 
years, Benedict XV has solemnly approved the work, and 
granted a plenary indulgence to all the Faithful in Spain, who 
with prayer and alms, celebrate Catholic Press Day on June 
29, Feast of Sts. Peter and Paul. Dr. Montero Diaz now wishes 
to see the celebration become world-wide. For that purpose, 
he asks that from now on and beginning with the present year, 
Catholics, with the guidance and approval of the Holy Father, 
should solemnly unite on that day for the celebration of Catholic 
Press Day. 





Need of a Ringing 
Protest 

UR readers should note the malacious falsehood against the 
Catholic Church to which the American Association for 
International Conciliation is giving currency. Although the in- 
sult is directed immediately against the Society of Jesus—as 
is always quite the proper proceeding—it is aimed ultimately 
and in the main against the Church. The promoters of a sup- 
posed international conciliation responsible for this act hope to 
attain their end by reprinting and spreading abroad a passage 
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in which we are told of Lenine, the head and forefront of the 
Bolshevist offending, that: 

In his creed of world revolution he is as unscrupulous 
and as uncompromising as a Jesuit, and in his code of political 
ethics the end to be attained is a justification for the employ- 
ment of any weapon. 

This hoary falsehood against the Jesuit, and so against the 
Church, which has been answered in public courts and in secular — 
as well as Catholic journals a thousand and again a thousand 
times, is thus circulated anew by an American association which 
takes for its motto the legend: pro patria per orbis concordiam. 
It receives, moreover, an entirely new and practical illustration 
by identifying Bolshevist and Catholic ethics. Is international 
peace to be furthered by thus trampling underfoot the good 
name of the international Catholic Church, which is said to be 
fostering at her bosom and cherishing among her defenders an 
unscrupulous Order whose ethics are clearly described as a fit 
model for Lenine and his friends? We trust that the American 
Association for International Conciliation, whose address is 407 
West 117th street, New York City, will hear from American 
Catholics what they think of this method of promoting inter- 
national conciliation by outrageous lies and slanders against the 
world’s greatest internationale, the Catholic Church, that has done 
more for international conciliation than was ever accomplished 
by any other institution. The pamphlet in question is No. 147, 
“Some Bolshevist Portraits,” (p. 51). Among these portraits 
should be that of the person responsible for this outrage against 
international conciliation. The Council of Direction of the 
American Association for International Conciliation are: 

Lyman Abbott, New York Andrew J. Montague, Richmond, Va. 


Edwin A. Alderman, Charlottesville, Mrs. P eames N. Moore, Washington, 
Va D. 






















John R. Alpine, Chicago, Il. 
Richard Bartholdt, St. Louis, Mo. 
George Blumenthal, New York 

Clifton R. Breckenridge, Eureka 
Springs, Ark. 

William J. Bryan, Lincoln, Neb. 

T. E. Burton, Cleveland, Ohio 

Nicholas Murray Butler, New York 

Richard H. Dana, Boston, Mass. 

Horace E. Deming, New York 

Gano Dunn, New York 

Charles W. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass. 

Austen G. Fox, New York 

Robert A. Franks, Orange, N. J. 

John P. Frey, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Robert Garrett, Baltimore, Md. 

Joseph P. Grace, New York 

William Green, Indianapolis, Ind. 

William J. Hoiland, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hamilton Holt, New York 

David Starr Jordan, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Oal. 

J. H. Kirkland, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mrs. James Lees Laidlaw, New York 

Thomas W. Lamont, New York 

Adolph Lewisohn, New York 

Clarence H. Mackay, New York 

Theodore Marburg, Baltimore, Md. 

Brander Matthews, New York 

Silas McBee, New York 

George B. McClellan, Princeton, N. J. 


W. W. Morrow, San Francisco, Cal. 
Levi P. Morton, New York 

Stephen H. Olin, New York 

Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, New York 
Henry 8S. Pritchett, New York 

Ira Remsen, Baltimore, Md, 

James Ford Rhodes, Boston, Mass. 
Elihu Root, New York 

J. G. Schurman, Ithaca, N. Y. 

James Brown Scott, Washington, 


D. C. 
Charles Hitchcock Sherrill, New York .- 
Mrs. Seward A. Simons, Los Angeles, 


Cal. 
F. J. V. Skiff. Ohicago, Ill. 
James D. Slayden, San Antonio, Tex. 
William M. Sloane, New York 
James Speyer, New York 
Oscar S. Straus, New York 
Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, Berkeley, 
Cal 


George W. Taylor, Demopolis, Ala. 
O. H. Tittman, Leesburg, Va. 

W.-H. Tolman, New York 
Charlemagne Tower, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Edward Tuck, Paris, France 

George E. Vincent, New York 
William D. Wheelwright, Portland, 


Mary. FE. Woolley, South Hadley, 





An Anglican Bishop’s 
Extensive Diocese 


HE “Anglican Bishop for Northern and Central Europe” 
recently told a New York congregation all about his rather 
extensive diocese and his very interesting little flock. His see, 
it appears, flows from Northern Siberia to the Pyrenees and 
includes Holland, Belgium, Norway, Sweden and Serbia. So 
























his Lordship seems to enjoy a wider jurisdiction than even the 
Anglican Bishop of Gibraltar who has only the Latin countries 
of Southern Europe under his care, though the hopelessly 
papistical practices of the Bishop of Rome, who must .of course 
be considered one of his suffragans, must cause his Lordship 
of Gibraltar constant anxiety. The Bishop for Northern and 
Central Europe, we read, explained 
That his work was mainly with three classes—English girls, 
who comprise most of the theatrical and amusement-hall 
entertainers in the capitals of Europe; the English jockeys, 
who, he said, were the most popular for horsemanship in the 
European capitals, and the English sailors in port. 
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Though British actresses, tars and jockeys do not seem at first 
blush to be just the persons who would be particularly hungry 
for ghostly comfort even from the Bishop for Northern and 
Central Europe, nevertheless we have no doubt that after a 
long exile from England their hearts bound with such joy and 
gladness at the sight, in a distant land, of his Lordship’s familiar 
gaiters and apron that an occasional “ conversion” is recorded. 
But who could have given his Lordship so vast a diocese and so 
small but unresponsive a flock? 


“Jazz "Em Into 
Heaven ” 


HE pastor of Grace Methodist Episcopal Church at Denver 
recently announced that he would have a real negro jazz 
orchestra before the pulpit on the following Sunday. “Jazz,” 
explained the up-to-date minister, “works perfectly as a lubricant 
for sin-stiffened joints, on the glaringly-lighted white ways that 
lead to perdition.” So, why not also limber up the travelers along 
“the straight and narrow way” by giving them a jazz accompani- 
ment? Such was his argument, and the experiment proved a 
success, for at least one Sunday. The incident inspired the editor 
of the Fort Wayne K. of C. Beacon to write: 
3ehold the latest, the very latest; they are now “jazzing 
‘em into Heaven.” No need of prayer, that smacks of the 
idolatrous Catholic Church; no need of penance, Our Lord 
suffered enough for us all; no need of mortification and sac- 
rifice, they are linked too closely with those terrible days 
antedating the glorious Reformation. All that is now needed 
is to “jazz ‘em into Heaven.” All else is folly. Merely hire 

a colored jazz orchestra, at reasonable rates, too, that plays 

ragtime “to wake up the dead.” A minister of the Gospel, 

or, rather, a minister of jazz, in Denver, Colorado, “packed 

‘em to the doors.” How easy and how simple! Just “jazz 

‘em into Heaven.” Really, it is perplexing why St. Paul, St. 

Francis, St. Ignatius, St. Boniface, St. Patrick, and a few 

thousand other real ministe1s of the Gospel never thought of 

this extremely simple plan. “Jazz ’em into Heaven.” 

Along this line much of the recent religious “progress” has 
been made. Jazz and the ouija-board are the latest accessions of 
the modern, “ up-to-the-minute,” denatured and de-Christianized 
religion 





A Stale Missionary 
Charge 


i an article entitled “A Chapter from Mexico,” published in 

the Missionary Herald, February, 1920, the Rev. Alfred C. 
Wright tries to fasten the guilt of murder on the memory of a 
Mexican priest, Victorio Reinoso, parish priest of Ahualulco. 
According to the Rev. Alfred C. Wright, it was this priest who 
instigated the assassination of the American Protestant mission- 
ary John L. Stephens, who was killed by a mob on the night of 
March 26, 1874. The charge brought by the writer in the 
Mssionary Herald is absolutely without foundation. In the riot 
in which John L. Stephens was killed by the mob, the parish 
priest of Ahualulco played no part. From the brief offered in 
his defense before a Mexican Court by his lawyer Leonardo 
L. Portillo, a copy of which lies before us, it is proved beyond the 
possibility of contradiction that he was not present at the crime, 
that he did not know of the preparations for it, that he never 
incited the mob to any violence, that suddenly roused from sleep 
he gave the Last Sacraments to Islas who was mortally wounded 
in trying to escape from the house in which Stephens was mur- 
dered, that he reproved the mob for their crime and then re- 
turned home, where soon after he was arrested. He had been 
aware that there was ill feeling between the small party of 
Protestants in the town and his parisioners, and had advised 
the authorities of the fact. He was recognized by all to be a 
man of high character, incapable of such a blood-thirsty crime. 






He was tried before two courts, the civil and ecclesiastical. In 
both, he was acquitted on every count, and proved absolutely 
guiltless of the murder, whose slanderous story is now revived 
by the Missionary Herald. 

The Missionary Herald adds to the grievousness of the charge 
brought against the memory of an innocent man by trumping 
up the tale of another attempt made by him to waylay a Prot- 
estant missionary, the Rev. David Watkins, and to wipe out 
the whole band of Protestants with him. According to the 
Missionary Herald this attempt failed. In the riot which sub- 
sequently took place in which the Protestants were attacked, 
the only serious damage done was to the mob itself. As to the 
part played by Don Victorio Reinoso in this the second attempt 
at murder, which took place in 1882, at Tenamastlan, the Rev. 
Mr. Wright says: “We are informed that the holy priest, 
Reinoso, was duly punished by his transfer to the adjoining 
state of Colima and elevated to the bishopric.” Mr. Wright is 
badly informed. The Sefior Cura Victorio Reinoso was never 
made Bishop of Colima or of any other diocese. The Rev. 
Mr. Wright’s article in the Missionary Herald concludes with 
these words: “We are not down here to fight the Roman 
Catholic Church, but we do long to give the people a truer 
and a higher idea of the Christian religion than they have yet 
received.” We suggest to the writer that to slander good men 
is not the right way to bring about the ideal he so earnestly 
yearns for. 





Chicago’s Catholic University 
on Oxford Plan 


—— donation of $500,000 by the millionaire lumberman, Ed- 
ward Hines, for the erection of one of the buildings of the 
Catholic university planned for the city of Chicago by Arch- 
bishop Mundelein, has served to call general attention to this 
great undertaking. In place of sustaining a scattered and un- 
related group of educational institutions, a method of unification 
and cooperation is to be introduced that will avail itself of all 
the existing splendid material and weld it together into one 
vast unified system capable of challenging the attention of the 
educational world. The details of this enterprise are thus 
described in the news bulletin of the National Catholic Welfare 


Council: 


The plan of the great university, as announced by his 
Grace, is to let the now existing institutions, such as 
DePaul and Loyola universities, St. Ignatius, St. Rita, St. 
Stanislaus and other colleges retain their identity and autono- 
my, but to unify and standardize the work so as to grade up 
to the university standard. The university, the name for 
which has not yet been announced, will be the scholastic head 
of all the colleges and the degree-conferring institutions. 

There are at present in the several universities the de- 
partments of law, medicine, engineering and sociology, and 
the addition of theology and philosophy will come with the 
establishment of the new group at Area. Other departments 
will be added to put the university on a parity with the 
reatest in America. The new group at Area will cost from 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000. It will be of American Colonial 
construction and grouped about the lake of St. Mary. 

The new Rosary College, a university for women, now 
under construction at River Forest, under the auspices of 
the Dominican Sisters, will be affiliated with the new uni- 
versity, as will the other girls’ colleges, making it a coeduca- 
tional institution, with the sexes in separate units. 

The plan generally follows that of Oxford University in 
the coordination of groups, and the university will be the 
crown of the educational system of the archdiocese, which 
Archbishop Mundelein has been standardizing since his ar- 
rival here four years ago. The elementary schools are now 
in charge of a board of education, and two men are now 
being specially trained for the work of unifying all the 
preparatory schools into one undergraduate institution. 


The plan has met with the hearty approval and cooperation 
of all the existing Catholic educational institutions of Chicago. 
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